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NEEDED LEGISLATION 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction 


PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED SCHOOLHOUSES unanimous approval of the conference of Divis- 
ion Superintendents of the State; of the State 

s noticeable to any observing man that Board of Education; of a large number of phy- 

vols now being erected in the State are, sicians throughout the State; and of a number 

ule, superior to many of the unsightly of the members of the General Assembly. Dr. 

res that have offended the eve for so long. Grandy, of Norfolk, states that there are 4,000 
eratifying to note, too, that in the great deaths from tuberculosis in Virginia each year. 
of instances, these new schools have Any physician who values his reputation for in 

with due regard to ventilation, light-  telligence will assert that a badly n { 

d heating. It is distressing to know that — schoolroom will cause physical deterioration, will 


; 


heen built with little or no regard to put the system in a more recept 


=“ 


things; yet such is the case. tuberculosis and other diseases, and will make 


General Assembly of 1906, intended to — the body less able to resist disease. We are doing 


requiring the submission of all plans a terrible wrong to the children of the Sta 


ations to the Department of Pub- whem we send them into schoolrooms to breathe 

on for approval, Unfortunately, two and rebreathe the fetid atmosphere that is nN 

omitted from the bill, which left the nauseating and always poisonous. Massachu 
way and the letter of the law another. setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Min- 

Williams Bui! ting Act, no money can nesota and other States have laws which pr 

nel until the plans and specifications have tect the children in these respects, 

rly ap] roved. The only objections that I have heard raised 
d not need an argument to convince — to legislation along this line ar 

ent citizen that children should be 1. That the plan is not practicable, Th 
in health-keeping and health-giving answer to that is that legislation along t lin 

, . 


ms. There cannot be raised a valid ob- has been successful in other States. It need not 
against a law requiring, under proper be unsuccessful, therefore, in Virginia. 
s, that no school building of any kind 2. That it is an interference with | 
erected until the plans, specifications, government. The answer to this is that it is 
ation, in so far as these affect the health an interference with local mis-government. Thi 
children, shall have been approved by question of local self-government should not bi 
nt authority. Bills meeting these defects permitted to stand in the way of keeping the 


present school laws have been introduced children in good health, or be permitted to en- 


ould be passed. These measures meet the courage the breeding of disease. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


The remarkable response of the people to the 
Act of Assembly of 1906, giving $50,000 a year 
to encourage the establishment of high schools 


in the rural districts, justifies the expectation of 


the peop nroughout the State that the prese nt 
Assembly will greatly increase the annuity. The 
pressure on the State Board of Education for 
additional aid is enormous. No act passed in 
twenty years has been more beneficial. It has 
placed a high school within reach of many hun- 
dreds of children. It has strengthened primary 


and grammar grade work wherever these high 
It has not justified 
that we must have primary schools 


schools have be nN opened. 


the criticism 


J 


> 1 
pertore Ww I 


have high schools, for when high 


schools are placed within reach of the masses of 
the people, as this act requires, better primary 
schools will always result. To attempt to have 
good primary schools without high schools in 
reasonable distance is on all-fours with trying 
to lift one’s self over a fence by one’s baot- 
straps. The High School Bill of 1906 should 
be expanded by allowing a much larger appropri- 
‘ation and by introducing in a few of the high 


schools agricultural education, manual training, 
and domestic economy. 

One of the things that go to make the high 
schools do genuine work is the State Board of 
Inspectors, who are required to inspect the high 
schools that receive State aid and to see that the 
standard of work is in accordance with the 
standard of requirements made by the State 
Board. If it were not for this State inspection 
there would be no means of. telling whether the 
work was up to the standard or not, except in 
a few divisions. The efficiency of the high school 
work would be greatly marred if we did not have 


State inspectors to examine and report on these 


high schools. There is not a State in the Union 
that has an efficient system of high schools that 
has not State inspectors for these high schools. 
It is not to be presumed that Virginia can fly 
in the face of all experience and succeed with- 


To abolish the inspectors 


out such inspection. 
at this time would be a frightful blow at the 





high school movement, not to speak of other 
features of educational work. 

A bill has been presented to the General As. 
sembly looking to the expansion of the High 
School Bill along the lines indicated. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


While there has been some progress made in 
the rural primary schvols in the last two years, 
the great body of them has as yet been untouched 
by the new movement for better things in edu- 
A large number of consolidations has 
taken place. Sixty-five transportation wagons 
are conveying over one thousand children to cen- 
tral graded schools in twenty-three counties. We 
have too many small schools and too few central 
There should always be a school 


cation. 


graded schools. 
—a good school—in reach of every child in the 
State, but there are hundreds of small one-room 
and two-room schools in the State that could be 
closed and the children transported to school, 
with the result that the children would have bet- 
ter teachers, better grading, and better progress 
in their studies. 

We need more money from the State treasury 
to help the primary schools, but honesty com- 
pels me to advocate the attachment of reasonable 
conditions to any further gifts from the State. 
These conditions should be reasonable, and their 
purport and result should be to prevent any coun- 
ties or districts or cities from taking advantage 
of the generosity of the State by cutting down 
their present schoo] assessments, or by refusing 
to raise the school levies, if these levies are at 
present too low. The generosity of the State 
has been taken advantage of in some instances. 
It should not be difficult to frame a law to pre- 
There is not a State in the Union 
making progressive steps in the education of th 
country children that does not follow up the 
gifts from the State treasury by specifying the 
purposes for which the gift is made and att 


vent this. 


4 


ing conditions as to its expenditure so as to 
stimulate local effort. Some States apportio. 4 
part of their fund on the basis of average « 
attendance of children. Others apportion *) 
funds on a basis of the number of teachers 


T & <a 








As- 
gh 
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ed. Others apportion fynds to encourage the 
ling of country schools and give a bonus to 
ilities which have central graded schools. At 

one State gives a bonus to encourage trans- 
‘ation wagons for the purpose of hauling the 
The method em- 
ved in Virginia, and required by the Consti- 
on, for such monies as are derived from tax- 
on, of apportioning the school fund on the 
sis of school population, is not adequate; it 


lren to the central schools. 


s antique, and it seems a pity that the Consti- 
tution, which is as yet new, should not have al- 
wed more flexibility in the distribution of the 
State school taxes. 
\ bill has been introduced attaching condi- 
ns to a part of the amount that is asked from 
e State treasury. We need a minimum salary 
iw for teachers above the second grade certifi- 
It is believed that the bill introduced, at- 
ing certain conditions to the distribution of 
fund for primary schools, has a clause which 
will prove of great benefit in advancing the sal- 
iry of those teachers who deserve an advance, 
ind of 


first-class 


preventing that competition between 

teachers and incompetent teachers, 
which often results in the employment of the 
itter. 

Another bill has been introduced which appor- 
tions a part of the State fund on a basis of 
average daily attendance. This bill has merit 
also. Between the two, a good measure should 
be framed that will stimulate local taxes to a 
marked degree, and that, so far from working a 
hardship on any community, will have exactly 

opposite effect. There is something wrong 
when local taxes for schools in the various coun- 

of Virginia vary from 50 cents per capita 

school population, to over $4.00 per capita, 

cially when some of the counties compared 
There is 
something wrong when one county with a 
nt levy on good lands raises less than $1.00 
capita of school population, while another 
ty with a 25-cent school levy on poor lands 
s $1.70 per capita. 


similar in economic conditions. 


WAGES OF TEACHERS 


he salaries of Virginia teachers are very 


much too low. In some counties and cities the 
salaries have been raised. 
teachers in Virginia who last session received 
$15.00 per month for a term of five months; 
scores of them are getting $20.00 and $25.00 for 
not exceeding six months. ‘This state of affairs 
exists in counties where, as a rule, the school 


There were white 


levies are exceedingly low and where the finan- 
cial condition of the people is such that it would 
not work a hardship to raise these school levies 
to a point that would enable the trustees to give 
good teachers good salaries. No first-grade 
teacher should be permitted to teach for less 
than $300 a year. In Ohio no teacher can be 
employed for’ less than $40.00 per month; in 
Pennsylvania, for less than $50.00 per month; 
in Indiana, no teacher can be employed for less 
than $50.00, I think (certainly for not Jess than 
$40.00). In Maryland, no teacher can be em- 
ployed for less than $300, and the plan has 
worked so well that there is a strong movement 
on foot to put the minimum at $450 per year. 
Scores of good teachers are leaving Virginia and 
going to West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
Our children 
are just as good as the children of those States. 
Our pocket-book has more in it than that of any 
of these States, except possibly West Virginia. 
Do we think less of our children than the par- 
ents in these other States think of their’s? It 
looks that way. 

This brings up the matter of the issuance of 
certificates by the State Board of Examiners. 
There has been a great outcry raised against 
what is known as the Emergency Certificate. It 
is one of the best steps that has been taken in 
an endeavor to place this matter of certification 
of teachers on a scientific and honest basis. It 
is a little amusing to notice that localities that 
have employed teachers holding second and third 
grade certificates are now strenuously objecting 


lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


to employing those same teachers on an Emer- 
gency Certificate. The difference is that under 


the former method of issuing certificates, many 
teachers secured certificates who did not deserve 
them. Those same teachers, now that this mat- 
ter of examinations has been placed upon a uni- 
form basis, have been able to secure only Kmer- 
It is a gooi name for them. 


gency Certificates. 
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hnoois eXIsil 


ties may be enjoyed, the young men and won 


from the high, schools, or those who have equiva- 


or I 


third, or second grade certificates and wish 
IM prove themselves, could enter the train 
school for at least a year of study. They wou 
JO le Valuable priviieg of s eine and tak 
pal ) work done in the graded schools f: 
lay to Moreover, the cost to the St 
: very moderate, as the buildi 
would be furnished by the loealities, and an 
ran | be entered into whereby 
vula hers of t eraded schools could 
SIST @l \ rs m lL by th State in 
training ¢ s, and < versa Che effici 
( schools in these localities wo 
l S this would Ly a 
ore a ne school would be 


and where adequate 


EDUCATION 


o 


} , 
LOS 


\ s been ) | covering this } 
) CCl nN 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 
nme! » highly the wor 
Q Ss 4 In Live past 
I 0 ( { to hay 
\ B : l a] ind inst! 
) number of tea 
| \ Lear : Py yu 
| s sl l be 
but a trem s task upon the SS 
~ OV ( 85.000 
( I It 1 s nol 
| nN SPO OOD ] + ] or fourte 
Ss sent I cannot 
ask tl] s to raise the difference b 
000 $20,000. Moreover, the deman 
g 31s so I I ts veral more s 
be held 1 summer, and $25,000 is neel 
this very important work in improving the t 
3s OC state 


SCILOOL 





Vir: 
ing lil 


of 


LIBRARIES 


rinia a librarv law, in add 


rary law, to encourage t! 


permanent libraries in 








boarding fac 1} 


Y 
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who have held emergency 
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Virginia is far behind North Carolina 

South Carolina and a 
n northern and western States, in this matter of 
Va: aries for the schools. A law should be passed 
lar to the North and South Carolina law, 


S ols. 


large number of 


whereby, through the co-operation of State and 
trict and school, good libraries may be placed 
many of the schools. These libraries will 
ve a great stimulus to the cause of education. 

\ bill calling for an appropriation of $10,000 
this purpose has been introduced, and, if 
sed, will result in the expenditure by the 

| communities of not less than $40,000 to 


the $10,000 given by the State. 
AGRICULTURE AND MANUAL TRAINING 


\cricultural education and manual training 
t be introduced 
ods. I 


se subjects and domestic economy in a few 


in this State by wholesale 
believe it practicable to introduce 
f our best rural and town high schools by the 


eration of the local authorities and the 
State. On the part of the State it will require 
little aid to start this great movement. I 

ld not favor the establishment of many such 
ols to start with. It could be provided vy 
\ct of Assembly that an appropriation not 
ling $10,000 could be State 
rd of encouragement of 
teachers of these subjects in 


Is in the State. 


used by the 
Education for the 
a few high 
A measure covering this 
with 


been connection 


School 


tter has introduced in 
High Bill. 
meet a response equal to that given by the 

nle to the High School Act of 1906, and will 

r us a long step nearer to the ideal of a 
school, that 
s out and touches intelligently, sympatheti- 


If passed, I believe it 


fulfilling its mission: a school 
. constantly, and consciously every social and 
omie interest that concerns its community. 
this connection, IT think it not out of place 
mmmend to the attention of the managers of 
nnual fairs, and to teachers, the plan of 
‘ing an agricultural spirit among the coun- 
ovs and a domestic spirit among the girls 
fering prizes for the best corn and other 
‘ts raised by public school boys and for 
needlework done by 


‘st bread made and 





public school girls, under rules and regulations 
fixed by the managers. 


THE CHILDRENS’ ACRE: THE PLAYGROUND 


A good deal of valuable work is being done in 
the country districts and in some of the towns of 
Virginia in securing large grounds for the chil- 
dren, in connection with the schools. This work 
deserves the highest possible commendation. Its 
value will be seen more clearly as the years pass 
and land becomes more valuable and as we grow 
up to a proper conception of the vital value of 
Those cities and towns which have taken 
so, and 


play. 


this direction should do 


should keep this aim constantly in view, until 


no steps in 


every school is provided with adequate grounds 
and until every section of the corporation has 
playgrounds for the children. When 
builder of cities, laid out his 


ample 
Cain, the first 
streets and blocks for the erection of houses, he 
made no provision for the children; and today 
the little ones are suffering from the bad example 
set in the ancient days. In the making of cities 
and towns and in the making of schoolhouses, 
the children are forgotten in so far as their play- 
In“irectly, this is 
specific 


ground rights are concerned. 


a matter for legislation, though no 
measure has been asked, forbidding the erection 
of schoolhouses in the rural districts on limited 
areas. The legislation that is most practicable 
along this line is that which can be carried out 
by rules and regulations laid down by the State 
Board of Education and the division superinten- 


dents. 
BETTER SUPERVISION 


Practically the only thing that has been done, 
since the inauguration of the school system in 
1870, for the better supervision of the public 
schools, has been the establishment of a State 
hoard of 
This whole matter of supervision needs revision 
It lies with 
the General Assembly, and with no other body, 
The State 
helpless, as 


examiners and inspectors of schools. 


end expansion from top to bottom. 


to do this revising and expanding. 


Board of Edueation is practically 


long as superintendents must be selected along 
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the limited and antiquated lines now fixed by 
the General Assembly. Division superintendents 
are severely criticised because they do not do the 
work of experts, and yet eleven of these superin- 
tendents get an annual salary of $200; twenty 


of them get less than $300; thirty-five of them 


get less than $400; fifty-one get ‘ess than $50v. 
Even the Ww Vv h formerly permitted the 
counties to supplement the salaries of superin- 
tendents was abolished years ago, and now the 
counties are forbidden a privilege which all of 
the cities enjov. There is not a single valid ob- 


jection to be raised against a law permitting the 


f 7 


counties, if they see fit to do so, to supplement 
the salaries of the county superintendents. This 
however, is not sufficient. An act should be 
passed which will enable a division to be made 
and a salary to be paid that will require most of 
the time of a _ well equipped superintendent. 
Such a Jaw can be passed with very little, if any, 
State in the matter of 
An act of this 


nature has been framed hy Senator Strode, and 


additional expense to the 


) 


salaries to the superintendents. 


should be passed, with some modifications. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


I ca see no valid objection to an act permit- 


ting any county or city, under constitutional 
limitations, to inaugurate compulsory education 
on a majority vote of the citizens of the county 


or city if they desire to have -it. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 


It will be a surprise to many who read this 
article to know that in some of the counties of 
Virginia, the teachers have to wait an indefinite 
period for their salaries, and in some cases have 
to secure the payment of these salaries only by 
a heavy discount on their warrants. This is sim- 
ply disgraceful. It is hard enough that teachers 
in Virginia should be paid such low salaries, 
That they should be reqnired to wait for weeks, 
and sometimes for months, for their low wages, 
and that in some instances they have to discount 
their warrants, is certainly a disgraceful condi- 
tion of affairs which should be remedied in some 
way. The General Assembly can, I believe, stop 
this condition of affairs, and should do so. 


CLERKS AND TRUSTEES 


The pay for the work of the school trustees, 
including the clerks of the district boards, is en- 
tirel) inadequate to the duties demanded and ex- 
pected. The State of Virginia can at least afford 
to pay the actual expenses incurred by its officials 
in the discharge of their duties. I earnestly hope 
that the General Assembly may see its way clear 
This is 


especially applicable to the clerks upon whom 


to increase the pay of these officials. 


many more duties have been placed. 


The PRINCIPLE ef THE MILL TAX AS APPLIED TO the STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING 


By CHARLES W. KENT, University of Virgin’ 


The trend of legislation for State universities 
is overwhelming in favor of the mill tax rather 
than the annual or biennial appropriation. The 
first is permanent and removes the necessity of 
biennial consideration—and, perhaps, the unfor- 
tunate accompaniment, now and then, of bien. 
It seems to be a far wiser plan, 


nial lobbying. 


because it allows the un ~ sity, as a part of the 
State, to share in its prosperity or depression 
Should the tax valuation of the State increise 
without any hardship the prosperity of the unl 
versity would increase correspondingly; if, for 
any unexpected or untoward reason, the (a 
valuation of the State should be lowered, ‘he 











se] © mre (© 
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un versity would share uncomplainingly in this 
depression. 

ie purposes of a budget are three: first, to 
make possible a proper balance of income and 

nditure; second, to furnish statistical infor- 

ion regarding the details of sources of in- 
come and the objects of expenditure; and, third, 
to supply the administrative and accounting offi- 
cers of the government with the working plan of 
the State’s business. It is difficult to see how 


a percentage plan of support for the university 
would interfere, in any respect, with the real- 

tion of these aims. On the_side of income. 
would appear the items of revenue, (cquivalent 


1mount to what a percentage tax would yield) 
1 their statistical details as to amounts, 
rees, and so on; and, on the side of expendi- 
ture, the appropriation of precisely this amount 
the purpuses of the university for the coming 
year. As in the case of many other budgetary 
items, the distribution of the appropriation 
among the various objects of expenditure could 
only be estimated, but such an estimate might 
be based upon the report of the preceding budge- 
tary period, or upon a special report of the uni- 
versity authorities requested for that purpose. In 
no case would there be any doubt about the de- 
tails of either income or expenditure. The 
amount of State income available for other pur- 
poses would be indicated by the budget with as 
much clearness as at present. 
To substantiate the statement made above that 
e trend of legislation, particularly in the West, 
is in favor of the mill tax principle, the fol- 
lowing States may be noted as having adopted it: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 


Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming. In 
Michigan, one-fourth of a mill is provided for 
the university, one-tenth of a mill for the agri- 
cultural college, and the school of mines is sup- 

| by large special appropriations. Michigan 
gives about two-fifths of a mill to higher educa- 


tion, based upon the principle of full valuation 
of its property. In California, two-tenths of a 
mill is given for the support of the university, 
and one-twentieth of a mill for buildings, but 
both are supplemented by large special appropri- 
ations. Nebraska gives one mill for its univer- 
sity. This is the largest tax given by any State 
for a concentrated institution, although Colorado 
gives the same amount for higher education. 
North Dakota gives six-tenths of a mill for higher 
education, Colorado, a mill for its university, 
agricultural college, and school of mines, Wyom- 
ing, three-eights of a mill for its university, and 
Iowa, two-fifths of a mill, with special appropria- 
tions for buildings. 

Suppose Virginia, for instance, next year would 
consent to inaugurate the mill tax principle for 
the support of its State university, and thus 
provide for the financial support of the univer- 
sity, a fund which will expand automatically with 
the needs of the institution and the wealth and 
growth of the State. Basing the calculation upon 
the tax valuation of five hundred million dollars, 
for example, Virginia might consent to give, 
say, one-fifth of a mill. This would furnish an 
income of one hundred thousand dollars, expana- 
ing, of course, as the wealth of the State in- 
creased. 

There is no need of an argument to show the 
great advantage to the university of having a 
definite sum, upon which it may annually rely. 
Of course, the State should, at the same time, 
make special appropriations for such buildings 
and equipments as become necessary in the grow- 
ing life of the institution. 

The friends of education sincerely trust that, 
at the next meeting of the Virginia Legislature, 
this mill tax principle will receive careful in- 


vestigation, and, if deemed wise, the indorsement 
and adoption of that body, not only for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, but for all forms of public 
education. 
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THE TEACHING ef ENGLISH GRAMMAR and RHETORIC IN the HIGH SCHOOL 


(Read at the Roanoke Educational Conference, November 27, 1907) 


By JOHN M. McBRYDE, JR., Professor of English, Sweet Briar Institute, Va. 


In the teaching of English there are, it seems 
f objects to be kept ever in mind: 
First. to ‘train the student how to read, and 


second, to train him how to write. From. the 


primary school up through all the grades of the 
erammar school and high scheol, instruction im 
reading and writing should be carried on with 
equal ste] While the pupil is becoming ac- 
quainted with 1 thoughts of others, he must 
be learning to give expression to his own thoughts 
in I yy inguage 

Now it is obvious that, in order to read with 
Lppres 0 \ with clearness and force, 
the student must ive some acquaintance with 
the priz es of grammar, rhetoric, and composi- 
tion. In teaching beth grammar and rhetorie, 
how r 1ust bear constantly in mind the 
IM po nt principle that these subjects are to be 
st neans to an end, and not as ends in 
themselves In other words, English grammar 
should stud ed, not as a seclence, not for exam- 
ple, as an lered system of laws and principles, 
like chemistry or physics. ‘To teachers of any ex- 
pe n I hig school. such a statement 
seems altogether superfluous. Yet, last summer, 
while J was teaching at the University of Vir- 
ginia a member of my class, from Texas, showed 
me a book. entitled Grammar as a Science. which 
he assured me has been adopted in the schools 
of his State. In this book the definitions 9TEe 
set forth in pedant psvchological terms, so 
technical and difficult as to bewilder and repel 


Not a few teach- 


ers, in their interest in formal grammar, in thir 


the student at the very outset. 
enthusiasm for parsing, diagramming, and mak- 
ing nice distinctions in syntax, are inclined to 
exalt the subject into a fetich, before which all 
their pupils are to bow in awe and adoration. 
English grammar thus becomes not a help and a 
guide, but a hindrance and a bore. 
Though we may study English grammar as a 
science: though we may investigate the princi- 


ples of logic and psychology by which certain 





collocations of words convey certain meanings, 
and certain forms suggest certain categories, the 
high school is not the place for such investiga- 
tions. In the high school the student studies 


English grammar, first as an 


or should study 
aid to the understanding and appreciation of 
literature; and secondly, as a prerequisite to clear 
thinking and accurate expression in writing and 


If, at the 


student can be brought to realize that without a 


very beginning of the course, the 


cood knowledge of the grammatical constructior 
he cannot read intelligently poetry 


prose written in his mother-tongue, he 


will be the more ready to adopt a somewhat dif 


attitude toward the study of grammar. 


is asked to read and 


exam] | » he 


following stanza from Gray’s Elegy: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 


he will soon see that the passage will not vield 
its meaning until he has determined that the 
subject of the verb is “th’ inevitable hour,” or 
“death,” and not the nouns and pronouns in the 
preceding lines. 

however, that 


In order, grammar may serve 


as a true interpreter of literature, the pupi!. 1 
my opinion, should be spared as much formal 
parsing as possible, and should not become ce 


He should 


com? to regard the sentence not as a dricd le 


pendent on blackboard diagramming, 
men to be dissected, but as living thong)! to 
be grasped and made his own. And hen I 
should use a grammar which, in preference to 
making up illustrations for special cases, s° °cls 


If, then. the 
student is asked first to read aloud the ser e 


its examples from good literature. 


and explain its meaning in his own words bh -ore 


he seeks to analyze it, he will be in a better 











YOL 
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‘o understand and interpret the grammatical 
ruction, and he will at the same time, gain 
conception of the literary quality of the 
ve. In my own classes I have been using 


\. Smith’s Our Language, and I have ob- 


d that the students take constant delight in 
If done wit! 
passages from 
begets not a 
to know more 


vell-chosen illustrative extracts. 
the analysis of sentences and 
best poets and _ prose-writers, 
ste for literature, but a desire 
it. 
order to understand the true grammatical 
truction of a sentence, the student needs close 
tration of mental effort, effort all the more 


essary in our analytie language, which, unlike 


in and Latin, does not so frequently indi- 
change in function through change in form. 
mental discipline and as an aid to clear 
ig, the analysis of sentences is one of the 
improving exercises, and in my _ opinion 
sh, studied as a living, growing language, 
s a dead, unchanging one like Latin, is as 
ble a disciplinary study as Latin or German. 
me remark here, by way of parenthesis, that 
achers of English grammar must never for- 
the essential fact that the English language 
nstantly growing, changing, and adapting it- 
to our rapidly changing ideas, so that an 


ression grammatically correct in one genera- 


sometimes becomes incorrect in another. 
iently a vulgarism is even more correct and 


i! than 


the corresponding expression in 
speech, and thus grammar often transcends 
For ex- 
the construction you are, historicaliy in- 


sated, proves to be as flagrant a violation of 


of logic and of common sense. 


imar as the construction me am would be. 


expression J was given a book is as absurd 
In each case, however, usage 
riumphed over formal grammar. We teach- 
therefore, need to beware of too great dog- 


is illogical, 


‘m in insisting on formal correctness, or 1n 


ig extreme statements until we have tho- 
ly investigated both past and present usage 
Only 


eck one of my pupils told me she had been 


case of a given word or construction. 


ed by her high school teacher never, under 
circumstances, to use the expression have 
and another pupil said her teacher told her 


there was no such word in English as gotten. 
As teachers of grammar we need to be, not rigid 
formalists holding to the letter only, but sympa- 
thetic liberalists quickening the spirit as well. 
From the point of view of the student, then, 
grammar should be life-giving, not spirit-stifling, 
The principles of grammar should be constantly 
applied not only to the diction of others, but vo 
the spoken and written language of the student 
Professor Sweet holds the strange, and 
to my mind mistaken, opinion that “grammar is 


himself. 


not of much use in correcting vulgarisms, provin- 
cialisms, and other linguistie defects, for these 
are more dependent on social influence at home 
In 


a measure he is right, however, for we have doubt- 


and at school than on grammatical training.” 


less all struggled in vain to correct such inborn 
and inbred errors as come for came, you was for 
you were. Though the study of formal grammar 
is of little value in checking such tendencies—just 
as a theoretical study of morals does not beget 
its 
study of Confucius), and as the study of books 


goodness (witness the Chinese nation and 
on etiquette fails to produce ladies and goentle- 
men—nevertheless the practical application of 
truth to daily conduct, or of social principles to 
our everyday intercourse with others, is sure to 
reflect itself in our characters and in our man- 
ners. Similarly, if the student is forced to make 
constant application of grammatical principles to 
his spoken and written discourse the result will 
be unconsciously and inevitably to raise his 
standard of style both in speaking and writing. 
In morals, in manners, and in grammar, improve- 
ment is to be attained partly by theory, but more 
largely by constant practical and personal appli- 
cation of every theoretical principle learned. 

Now a knowledge of grammar is prerequisite 
to a knowledge of rhetoric and composition. 
Grammar teaches us to construct our sentences 
with correctness, and its province is limited to 
the sentence itself; rhetoric seeks to instruct us 
in the method of expressing our thoughts not 
only correctly, but also clearly, forcibly, artisti- 
cally, and its province extends beyond the sen- 
tence to the paragraph and to the entire dis- 
course, It is evident, then, that in order to con- 
vey our thoughts clearly, forcibly, and artisti- 


cally, we first must have as a sound basis a firm 


——<* 
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grasp of the grammatical principles governing 
the sentence. 

Like grammar, rhetoric may be regarded both 
as a science and as an art, and what I have al- 
ready said of grammar as a science applies equally 
well to rlictoric as a science. In the high school, 
to my mind, the scientific consideration of the 


1.) 


subject should be subordinated to the practical 
application of it. In order to realize the more 
rational point of view which we have attained to 
study of rhetoric, we shall find it 
Bain’s 


In our modert 
instructive to examine a passage from 
English 
1866. In 


ceeds in the 


Cr m pe sition and Rhetoric, written in 


discussing figures of contrast he pro- 
following psychological strain: 
“Every outburst of feeling implies that we have 
passed from one condition to another. In some 
the promin_nt fact is a 


transition from a previous state; the shock of 


emotions, as wonder, 
change is the cause of the fecling. In like man- 
ner, a sense of freedom presupposes restraint, and 
the sentiment of power some previous state of 
impotence or weakness. 

“The essential plurality of knowledge is not 
fully represented in any language; we are sup- 
posed to be capable of recalling the full con- 
trast in each case—heat as against cold, man as 
opposed to brute, ete. Still, it not infrequently 
happens that understanding of a thing is aided 
by the express mention of contrasting objects; 
this mention is therefore a device of Rhetoric, 
and is called Anthithesis or Contrast” (p. 46). 

Any teacher with common sense will feel at 
once that such psychological analysis, interesting 
to the philosopher, is altogether out 
of place in the high school. And fortunately it 


is rare in our modern text-books on rhetorie and 


as it may be 


composition, Yet, strange to say, in a recent 
text-book written for high school students, Prin- 
ciples and Progress of English Poetry, Professor 
Charles Mills Gayley, author of Classic Myths in 
English Literature, follows along exactly the same 
line with Bain. Permit me to quote a bricf ex- 
tract from a review of his book which I wrote 
for the Modern Language Notes, January, 1906. 
“Brief as are the limits of Professor Gayley’s 
Introduction, he is not content with a simple, 
clear exposition of principles; he secks to make a 


psychological analysis of the processes by which 


certain effects are obtained. The average school 
boy, however, does not care to analyze the logical 
effect of an hyperbole, but he does need to know 
the figure when he sees it. Hyperbole, Professor 
Gayley tells us, is a figure of logical artifice, based 
upon logical fallacy, or mock logic. ‘Now it is 
an interesting fact,’ he continues, ‘not hitherto 
noticed, that most, if not all, of these figures de 
pend for their characteristic, not upon the use of 
poetic images, but upon their appeal to the reason- 
ing faculty of the hearer. The reader, by an in- 
stinctive logic, knows that the hyperbole does not 
reason fairly, but he knows also that the author 
eredits him with too much common sense to be 
deceived. The reader is consequently flattered by 
the appesl to his intelligence, and the author 
gains his point, which was not to maintain all 
that the hyperbole affirmed, but to carry the 
reader part way toward the violent and impossi- 
ble conclusion. In the lines, 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 

rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


Macbeth argues from the “act that a certain 
amount of water used in washing a bloody hand 
will itself turn red to the conglusion that hie 
hand will turn any amount of water, even the 
ocean itself, ‘one red.’ The reader instinctively 
detecting the strained logic, accepts however, the 
implication that the hand is steeped in blood be 
yond the common.’ 

“Ts the student to be taught the beauty of 
one of the most imaginative passages in S! 
speare by any such painful process of logic as 
this ?” 

Even if Professor Gayley 
underlying principle of the figure were correct 
(and I for one cannot bring myself to accept 
it), I am convinced that such a presentation of 
rhetoric to high school students is altogether op 
posed to sound pedagogical principles. T 
in any such fashion, rhetoric becomes a bugbe:r t0 
We need, in my 0))'2 


’s “discovery” of the 


every pupil in the school. 
ion, to reduce the study of theoretical, formal 
rhetoric to a minimum in the high school co rs¢. 
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! stress as much as possible practical work 
in composition, 

Ye general complaint made of the high school 
graduates, when they reach college, is that they 
do not write well. The fault, I believe, can be 
traced ultimately to the college men, who require 
{ iuch of the candidate for admission. The 


preparatory course in English, including 
loes, grammar, rhetoric, composition, and 
, and American literature, is overcrowded, 
e high school graduate is thus inadequately 

red along certain lines in this department. 

If it were practicable, the ideal method would 
to require daily themes of the students during 


at least the final year of the high school course. 


Though such a plan would require additional 
teaching force in english and call for increased 
appropriation, it wiuld be worth the extra expense. 
We need more and more in public life men and 
women that can think clearly and write strongly 
and definitely. A man’s efficiency and usefulness 
in his community increases in proportion to his 
capacity for putting into clear, strong language 
the best that is in him. And thus it seems fo 
me that we ought, in the high school courses in 
English, to reduce as much as possible the study 
of formal grammar and formal rhetoric, and 
subordinate them more and more to the art of 
composition, the art of putting into adequate 
words our noblest thoughts and feelings. 


HOW TO SECURE and MAINTAIN LIBRARIES FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM GREGORY RENNOLDS, Essex Couuty 


\ library in a school is a necessity. The read- 
ing of good books will have a greater effect for 
good in the development of the mind and char- 
icter, than the technical knowledge which a 
The teachers 
f the pubfie schools of Virginia have it in their 
power to put libraries in their schools, if they 


willing to exert themselves. How can it be 


inne ? 


hild receives in the school room. 


ltequest the patrons of your school to meet you 
he school-house on some. afternoon that you 
designate. It would be well for you to pro- 


vide some little entertainment for them, such as 


tom) 


The brief entertain- 
over, the teacher should bring up the sub- 


itions by the pupils. 
of having a library for the school. Show 
wherein it will be not only of inestimable value 
‘ pupils, but to the patrons as well, to have 
Tell them frankly that you want 
tribution from each one, and if you have 


su 1 library. 


nted the matter to them in a practical way, 
of them will respond to your request and 
ne communities, enough will be obtained in 


”n 


+} 


ay to purchase quite a nice library, but in 
many communities it will not be enough, and you 
W ve to resort to other means. 

‘ie following scheme, suggested to me _ by 
upt. Eggleston, I have found to work like a 


Start your pupils to work selling tickets, 
which will be sent to you upon request, by the 
Educational Publishing Company, of New York 
City. 

These tickets are somewhat on the order of 
stock certificates. They certify that the purchaser 
having invested ten cents in the stock of a cer- 
tain school library, is thereby entitled to one 
share in the same. The ticket does not amount 
to anything more than to separate a man and his 
money, but the child usually gets the ten cents, 
for there is scarcely a man that would deny a 
child such a small sum for such a good purpose, 
and most people will purchase several. If you 
have never tried this scheme, you will indeed be 
surprised to see how quickly your pupils will 
dispose of these tickets and in this way they will 
assist materially by raising quite a nice little 
sum. 

Another plan is to get up an entertainment in 
the neighborhood for the benefit of the library 
fund. 
is one of the most popular ways of raising money 


This may be some little trouble, yet it 


for various enterprises, and in some places, this 
would be the most successful means you could 


employ. If the necessary funds are still lacking 


to get such a library as you think the school 
ought to have, the next step is to see the mem- 
bers of your local school board. 


Tell them how 


12 


much ou have in hand and how much 


money \ 


you still necd to complete the amount you desire 


to invest in a library. Your board approached 
in the right way, seeing that you are deeply in- 
terested in. th matter and that you have done 
vour part, will sure assist you to such an ex- 


that vou w be able to purchase a nice 


tent 
library. 


the next thine will be to 
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I have found the Educational Publishing Com- 


pany to be most satisfactory. 
A book case must also be secured, but 


uscless to secure an expensive one. 


i+ 


i 


t 


ig 


Some ca rpen- 


ter in your neighborhood can make you a book 


that will suit well and will 


over three or four dollars. 


Case very 


The next point is how to maintain the library, 


Organize your patrons and pupils in a 





age oy 3 


























rhe reading room and library of the Sims-Katon School of Hampton 


low many 
make 4 selection, and in this you will need as- 
sistan Write to Supt. Eggleston, telling him 
how much money you have to invest in a library 
and what grade of school you are teaching. Ask 
him to send you a list of such books as in his 
judgment are best suited for your school; 
aften receiving the list un Mr. Eggleston, vou 
Wi ro Wish to revise it, keeping in mind 
the | : uur community; then submit 
a copy of this list to three or four publishing 


liberal discount. 


most 


schools have such a reading room and library? 


association, the teacher acting as librarian. 
Why 


of your members desire to read a book, ! 


a list of all books you have on hand. 


have it for a stated time, at the expirat 


which, he must | back and 
rel 
of vour readers to be assessed five cents a 


This 


ment will enable you to be continually p 


ring it 
another. It might be a good plan fo 


for usually there is no object to this. 


ing books and in this way, you can keep | 


Stock, 


not 


he Cal 


\ 


cost 





library 
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the means mentioned above, a library can 


8 red and maintained. This plan is abso- 
- practicable, and has been successfully car- 
X it in some of the poorest rural districts in 
, State. 


is “up to the teachers of the State 
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Our colleges andeour universities must have li- 
braries, and the same is true of the public schools, 
which are the colleges and universities of the 
common people. If we give the pupils and pat- 
rons of the publie schools good literature to read, 
we are contributing in no small way towards im- 
those 


planting in them, a love for principles, 


which will make them true men and true women. 


AGRICULTURE 


By MARY DONEY in “ The Pregressive Teacher ” 


y. 
» libraries in their schools. Will they? 
\iv work for several years has been in an 
ral community, and one thing that ap- 
me more than anyvthine else is that the 
nd girls are leaving the farm and going 
towns. 
study of scientific farming, I think, should 
overcome this tendeney, for the child who 
the possibilities for pleasure and profit on 
1 is not apt to give them up for the doubi- 
es of the city. 
member of my class of sixteen is the son 
r of a practical farmer. They carry 
ich lesson as they got it, and discuss it 
r parents. Often there is a disagree- 
tween the course advocated by the book 
pursued by the farmer. But we discuss 
| members of the class have tested 
ir as possible in one summer. 
of investigation has pervaded the class 
time. When we studied roots thev 
in all kinds of plants to examine the 
One day during the lesson, some one de- 
itten had a tap root. One of the boys 
\ asked to be allowed to go home. 
near, and get some cotton. Thus we 
discussion and many others ended in 
f tudy, of insects came very near 10 t.cen, 
llars are destroying a part of the forest 
| the plant-louse hurts the roses in tre 
ver gardens. They had also seen the 4de- 
33 wrought by the army worm. We got 





some cocoons and watched the development and 
also had a number of larve at one time in the 
school room to see how much they could eat im a 
night. 

Not only did we use the State text beok in 
used in connection for reference, 
Hodge’s “Nature Study,” and Winslow’s “Eie- 


ments of 


this work, but 
Agriculture.” These were of yvreat aid 
in many ways; the former touched almost 
subjects discussed, while the latter was a 
great help in fertilizing the soil and in sced 
germination. We only had one copy of each: o. 
these books, but the pupils managed to pass from 
one to the other during the dav. 

We also made use of the bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of Agri 
these we learned 


various plants of which we had 


experiment stations. In 
many uses of the 


never dreamed. 


The recitations of this class were condueled 
more as a conversation lesson than as a usual 
question or topie lesson. It always see-sed to Ne 
the most pleasant ne riod of the day to the punils. 

When we had completed the book and reviewed 
our work, we invited the farmers and their wives 


to spend an evening with us for an 


Ouiz.’ which save us amnle opportunity to get 
their views on farm methods and gave them a 
ehane? to sce what their children had been doing. 


Altovether, IT mav sav that IT have enjoved my 


agriculture work as much as anv work I ever did, 


unless it be my English classics. 
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EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY SUITABLE FOR THE 
LOWER GRADES 


By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


should be to 


In the primary grades the aim 
make t] iildren familiar with the name of 
and in a general way, with his char- 


Washi 
acter and pu )| service. 

What better way to do this than by stories, 
which tne 


memory gems and little exercises in 


Washineton’s birthday is also an excellent time 


to give little lessons in patriotism. I find that the 
story of “Washington and the First Flag” is al- 
ways appreciated by the little folks, while “The 
Flag Salute” is a treat that they never seem to 


tire of. 


A PICTURE OF WASHINGTON 


(For ft / ye) Kach child holds a wh ite 
shield ) hasaa 1] lelter ) 
First ( , Sel ? ] ( ! d ele 
W is for Washington, who lives in memory still. 
A is for attention, which he gave with right good 
] 


S is for 
Hi is for 
T for 
worked ! 
N is for n 
G for gentle manners, which he had for young 


steadiness, climbing day by day. 
his honesty, which always will repay. 
industry does stand. Ilow patiently he 


ble character: no task was ever shirked. 


and old. 
T is for his tr 
told. 
O obedient 
N for ni 
All toqether.—W« 
George Washington, but the qualities that he 


ustiness. He’s famed for that we’re 
in little things—the secret of success. 
atness in his work as well as in his dress. 
mav not be as famous as 
possessed may be gained by everyone. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(To be read or told by the teacher). 


George Washington was born in Virginia. His 
father lived on a farm. 
He had a good mother who taught him many 


things; and a good kind father who loved his 
little boy and always tried to make him happy, 

The schoolhouse little George went to was built 
of logs. It was out in a field. 

George was always polite and cbedient and 
everybody loved him. 

He liked to play soldier. 'The other boys made 
him their leader. 

George had a coat of a very bright hue and a 
pretty soldier’s cap. 

He could drill the boys well and they liked to 
drill. 

George could ride as well as a man. He could 
out jump any boy in school. He was first to the 


goal in every race. 

When George became a man he was a very 
brave soldier. He went to fight for his country. 

Many brave men went with him. 

These men made him their leader just as his 
schoolmates had in the old field schoolhouse. 

It was seven long years before the war ended. 
The [English soldiers were driven out of the coun 
try and the colonies were free. 

“We must have a new government,” the people 
said, “and George Washington shall be our first 
President. Tle made us a good General and he 
will make us a good President.” 

Washington set off at once for New York. 

He rode in a beautiful coach, drawn by several 
horses. 

The people in the towns along the way came 
vut and cheered him as he passed. 

In one place the school children strewed rose 
in the way before his carriage. 

In another, they built a beautiful arch across 
the street for him to pass under. 


The arch was made of flowers and leaves. 

When Washington reached New York he was 
met by great crowds of people and a band of 
music. 

When he was made President, all the people 
shouted and cheered. 

The bands played and there were fiworks 


everywhere. 


He was a good President. 





al 


Proclaj 


Bless 


The 
To see 
And 
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ause he was so wise and good, we call him 
‘The Father of his Country.” 


WASHINGTON’S LIFE 


‘ecitation for five children, each holds in his 


rivht hand a card with date, lifting it during his 
recilation). 

. 1732 

le in seventeen hundred and thirty-two 


George Washington was born; 
a Truth, goodness, skill, and glory high, 
‘is whole life did adorn. 


to 1775 
ld In seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 
The chief command he took 


| the army in the State 
Who ne’er his flag forsook. 


ry: 1783 
seventeen hundred and eighty-three, 


Retired to private life; 
He saw his much-loved country free 


hia In 


From battle and from strife. 
In- 
1789 
nle 
- In seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, 
he The country with one voice, 
Me Proclaimed him President, to shine, 
Blessed by the people’s choice. 
oral 1799 
In seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, 
ame The nation’s tears were shed, 
To see the patriot life resign, 
oses And sleep among the dead. 
ross ill together: 
As st in war, first in peace,” 
8. As patriot, father, friend— 
was He | be blessed till time shall cease, 
1 of And earthly life shall end. 
sople .\SHINGTON AND THE) FIRST FLAG 
orks (To be told by a pupil). 


You know that our flag is red, white and blue, 


but did you know that these colors tell a story? 
The red tells us to be brave, the white tells us 
to be pure, and the blue tells us to be true. 
Ours is a pretty flag and we should all love 
it. 


I know you all want to hear about Betsey Boss, 
who made the first flag. 

George Washington told her how. He told 
ler to make stars with six points, but Betsey said, 
“The stars in the sky have only five points.” 

Then she showed Washington how to cut a star 
with five points. 

He was pleased with it and that is why the 
stars on our flag to-day have only five points. 


FLAG SALUTE 


Color bearer faces school with United States 
flag in hand and recites: 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too, 

I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 


This is my country’s flag, 
And I am my country’s boy; 

To love and serve her well 
Will ever be my joy. 


At a signal from the teacher the pupils rise, in 
orderly ranks, hands at their sides and face the 
flag, repeating in concert: 


The toil of our hands, 

The thoughts of our heads, 
The love of our hearts 
We give to our flag. 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag in any land 
Like our own “Red, White and Blue.” 


As the last line is repeated the children point to 
the flag. Another signal is given and every pupil 
gives the flay the military salute—right hand 
lifted, palm downward, to a line with the forehead 
and close to il. In response to the salute the 
standard bearer makes the colors “dtp” gracefully. 
They seem to say to the children, “I'll take care of 
you.” 
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I would rather have every tree in the or 


‘ut down than have you tell a lie.” 


THE HATCHET STORY 


(For four little boys). 
George Washington, tho’ great was 


Was once a little lad like me. 


Second boy And when a little lad like me, 
They sav he chopped a cherry t 

1 d boy Put when his father came to se 
He stood erect and brave like me! 

Fourth hoy And he told the truth about tha 


He wasn't a coward—O, no, not he! 


know the moral, 


done a mean thing, 


Own up ixe a man 
WASTLINGTON AND 


HIS MOTHER 


1] nted yb i suilor nd have | 
. Ss coat 
1] OG ] , ] like to )] i. 
ss 
| pia db sh vessel in the 1 | 
| 
I] 1 oo o1 vessel and it wo | 
, : 
} " a yaa ~ ) | 
( iwcked his ik and sent it o7 
1 el was re 0 sail 
a 1 Oo sa cood-b to his mo 
found erving 
| ? co] vas g o to tal h S I 
hard eried, “QO mother, mother, I w 
away. I will stav with vou till I am 
up man.” 
The vessel sailed awav, but Georet 
] 1 } z ie. ] r 
min he knew his mother wanted 
2 
stay with ner. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


After Painting by Gilbert Stuart) 
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WASHINGTON 


(For five little boys). 


First boy.—George Washington was a boy who al- 
ways obeyed his mother. 

Second boy.—He never told a lie. 

Third boy.—He was a brave soldier. 

Fourth boy.—He was our first president. 

Fifth boy—He was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY 


Altogether: 
Six little girls are we, 
Six little flags you see; 
We have a word to say, 
On this holiday. 


First girl—Be brave like Washington. 
Second girl.—Be kind to every one. 
Third girl Be true in all you say. 
Fourth girl.—Be gentle in your play. 
Fifth girl—Be pure in act and word. 
Sizth girl.—Be happy as a bird. 


RECITATIONS 
FEBRUARY 


January's gone, 
February's here: 
I am the smallest 
Month of all the year 
Little though I am, 
I am proud, vou see, 
For I bring the birthday 
Of Washington with me. 


THE SHORTEST MONTH. 


Shortest month of all, we greet you! 
Bring us clouds or bring us sun; 
Surely all will bid thee welcome, 
Month that gave us Washington. 


WASHINGTON 


To be as great as Washington 
I could not if I would, 

But I’ve made up my mind that I 
Will try to be as good 


A BOY’S RESOLUTION 


Faithful boys make faithful men; 
l’ll] always do my best, and then 

I'll have a name, when I am old, 
Worth more to me than shining gold. 


A GIRL’S RESOLUTION 


Every girl who does her best, 
And does it every day; 

Helps to make her country dear, 
In just the grandest way. 


Waving flags would never make 
A country grand and free, 

If all the girls were cross or mean; 
We have our part, you see! 


SOMETHING BETTER 
(For a little girl.) 


1 cannot be a Washington, 
However, hard I try; 
But into something I must grow 
As fast as the days go by. 
The world needs women, good and true, 
I’m glad I can be one; 
For that is even better than 
To be a Washington. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION 


(For a little boy.) 


If all the trees were cherry trees, 
And every little boy 

Should have like young George Washington, 
A hatchet for his toy, 

And use it in a way unwise, 

What should we do for cherry pies? 


A HIGH RESOLVE 


I think I'll be like Washington, 
As dignified and wise; 

Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries 


And then, perhaps, when I am old, 
People will celebrate 

The birthday of John Henry Jones, 
And I shall live in state. 


LIKE WASHINGTON 


I'd like to grow like Washington, 
Just like him, if I could; 

But since I cannot be as great, 
I'll try to be as good. 
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WASHINGTON 


oved his native land, 
served it well and long; 

We love our land, we love our flag, 
ll sound its praise in song. 


WASHINGTONS 


\ an not all be Washingtons 
\nd have our birthday celebrated; 


But we can love the things he loved, 

And we can hate the things he hated. 
He loved the truth, he hated lies; 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do, 

The simple duties that it brought him. 
Perhaps the reason little folks 

Are sometimes great when they grow taller, 
Is just because like Washington, 

They do their best when they are smaller. 


PHYSICAL HYGIENE 


(Outline of a lecture delivered before the teachers attending the State Normal School 


at Norfolk, Va., July, 1907) 


By L. T. ROYSTER, M. D., Member gf Norfolk School Board 


'eachers should consider the possibilities whicn 
n their grasp of being serviceable: 1. To their 
w creatures by teaching them the correct 
le of living; 2. To their nation by molding 
e lives and character of its future citizens 
eby enabling them to develop into that sturdy 
il and physical resistance which is so needed 
n an age such as that in which we live, an ever 
easing state of strenuosity; 3. To themselves 
‘or by helping others they will necessarily acquire 
most sublime of all characters which comes 

y to those who love their fellow men. 
in the truest and widest sense, education has 
its aim, not the acquiring of a means of 
hood, although to most of us this is a for- 
e necessity; not the acquirement of knowl- 
ve for the sake of knowledge alone, for this 
most selfish view of the matter, but edu- 
n has for its true aim that higher and nobler 
se of enabling us to be useful to those 
| us. Hence everything which develops 
or body and tends towards the production 
t divine attribute which we are pleased to 
character, should so far as is possible, be 

1 place in a school curriculum. 

seems to me perfectly natural then, that 
bject be divided into three captions, viz: 
‘hysieal, (2) Mental and (3) Moral Hy- 


each one of these captions should receive 
ire and consideration is apparent from 





their obvious importance. 
order above mentioned. 
Physical Culture is of the greatest importance 
since it not only develops and trains the body but 
relaxes the system and forms a pleasant diver- 
sion from the routine mental efforts. It is pre- 
ferable wherever practicable to have physical 
culture taught by a trained instructor and at 
specified hours. Some schools have regular gym- 
nasia connected with them, this is desirable, but 
even when these methods cannot be carried out 


I will proceed in the 


much good can be done by a few simple move- 
ments between sessions or even between classes. 
In systems where there is no provision for any 
form of systematic exercise I think the authon- 
ties could have no possible objection to each 
teacher instituting something of the kind in her 
own room. This by the way is equally benefi- 
cial to the teacher, as a simple means of relaxa- 
tion. 

The Recess Hour is of all importance and 
should be as near the middle of the daily ses- 
The children 


should always be under the supervision of a 


sion as possible. during recess 
teacher. 

The Grounds surrounding a_ school building 
should be spacious and equipped with simple 
paraphernalia for definite forms of exercise. 

Play Room. In the absence of an out-door 
playground or during rainy weather, a well light- 


ed and well ventilated room in the building 
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should bi equipped fer the purpose 


and on the same general plan as the playground. 


provided, 


It is always better to have the children engaged 
in some definite form of exercise rather than the 
kind usually indulged in during the recess hour. 
Here will be seen incidentally one of the many 
advantages of manual training. 

Fresh 


organism. 


Air is all important to the developing 
Of course the building should be so 
constructed that a liberal supply of fresh air 1s 
always on hand, but where it js not, the condi- 
tion is to be regulated by the teacher in the room. 
Two facts must always be borne in mind, viz: 
that hot air is not necessarily foul and that cold 
air is not necessarily fresh. A very good plan 
where other means are not available is to have 
a board eight to ten inches wide, which may be 
placed below the lower sash, thus permitting 
fresh air to enter between the sash without caus- 
ing a draft. A good plan is to raise all the win- 
dows in a room for a few minutes once or twice 
during the day, this may be done preferably 
when some calesthenic movement is being exe- 
euted. 
The lunch of a school child is just as 
important as the home meal. This is a matter 
largely under the control of parents who should 
see that their children are supplied with simple 
and nourishing lunches and not allow them to 


Lainch. 


go to school and buy during recess doughnuts 
which are tough and greasy, candy which is abso- 
lutely unfit for a midday lunch, and worst of all 
the ‘penny sour pickle’ which I see so many girls 
eating and off of which I believe many make 
their entire lunch. These are purchased for the 
most part, from itinerant venders whose wares 
are sold from an open basket at the street corner 
over which the wind blows a large amount of 
street dirt of all kinds and conditions of sub- 
stances, laden with bacteria of every known dis- 
ease, a liberal amount of which sticks to the food 
and finds its way into the stomachs of the pupils. 
After thinking of this can we wonder at the pale 
cheeks and bumpy faces of our school girls and 
the impaired digestion and night mares of the 
boys? I verily believe that such things as this 


together with the late hours kept by children 
and improper care on the part of parents are re- 
sponsible for more broken health in youth than al] 





the study and school confinement combined, whic! 
usually gets most of the blame. 

On the subject of lunch, this selling from open 
receptacles should be stopped by legislation and 
only wholesome food dispensed in the proper way 
be allowed. The first step in this matter has 
already been taken by the Norfolk School Board 

Another matter that demands our attention 
is that school children are compelled to eat their 
lunch at recess, and in order not to take to 
much time from play, usually gulp down the food 
to the impairment of the digestion. 
which prevails in some sections I believe to be a 
good one, and that is to have a ten minute inter- 
mission just before the recess, during which the 
child is required to eat its lunch before going to 


A custom 


recess. Such a custom prevails usually in schools 
having a large lunch-room in the school bnilding. 

Individual Drinking Cups. No school should 
ever have a common drinking cup; (1) because 
it is uncleanly, and (2) because it may spread 
disease. 

The Lighting of a school room should always 
be unilateral and the windows should be on the 
left side of the room. The shades should be 
either of the adjustable variety or the double kind, 
in which instance either sash may be shaded. 

The Desks in my opinion should afways be ad- 
justable. The reasons for this are obvious. I go 
into the school room and see large children cramp- 
ed by leaning over a desk too low for them, als 
little tots with their feet several inches from the 
Neither of these conditions should be 
allowed to exist. 


floor. 


Blackboards should never have a glazed sur- 
face, and should never be between windows, and 
should be so arranged that the furthest child in 
the room can see without difficulty. 

The Closets in the building should be closely 
watched by teachers, as janitors are prone to neg- 
lect them. Not only are you to keep them ever 
in mind, but the pupils must be taught cleanli- 
ness here and to respect the laws of hygiene 
Deodorants are substances which merely d:-troy 
an odor. Disinfectants are substances which ac 
tually destroy or inhibit the growth of germ life. 
The vast majority of the so-called disinfe: int 
of commerce are nothing but deodorants. 

The Eyesight of school children is of cour: of 
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piramount importance. New York is just now 
™ indergoing a great discussion in school circles 






nd 1 this very point. It is estimated by the medi- 
“ a! inspectors that thirty-four thousand school 
- hildren in that city are seriously in need| of 
: ses, and the city is probably going to furnish 
oD most of them. Unfortunately we have no medi- 
9 inspectors of schools here, but teachers _ 
7 ‘o much towards finding out when eyes are not |in 
ss zood condition and reporting their observations 
1m to the superintendent and to the parents. 

. [he Medical Inspection of school children |is 


f the utmost importance. In the larger citips 
here is regular medical inspection of school chil- 
iren during the first half hour of each day. I 
such localities the children are lined up and the 
medical inspector passes along the line and ex- 
amines the throat, and skin of the face and uppe 


YOUR LESSON 


In this life, you will see, 

That you can not happy be; 

if every thing you feel, see or hear, 
Makes you snarl, scratch, nag or sneer. 


x In this life, you will see 
D- That you may very happy be, 


If every thing you feel, see and hear, 
Makes you helpful, loving, kind and dear. 
WILLIS A. JENKINS. 





THE CROCUS 


F h, the dear, delightful sound, 
the drops that to the ground 
mm the eaves rejoicing run, 

In the February sun. 


a Dr drip, drip, they slide and slip, 
From the icicle’s bright tip; 

melt the sullen snow 
garden bed below. 


I they 


“d y he 


y 3 me! what is all this drumming?” 
4 Cries the crocus, “I am coming! 

| Pray don’t knock so loud and long 

For I'm neither cross nor proud. 


i little sleepy still, 

the winter’s lingering chill; 
Never mind! ’Tis time to wake, 
Through the dream at last to break!” 
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chest of each pupil and such as appear ill have 
the temperature taken and if found to be above 
99 F. are sent home. The adenoid and tonsil 
conditions should be carefully looked after. 

Of course, much of what I have said is entire- 
ly within the hands of the School Boards, but a 
great deal can be accomplished by the teachers, 
in reporting the results of their observations to 
the proper authorities. Also each teacher should 
be supplied with a clinical thermometer and 
whenever a child appears ill its temperature could 
be taken and if found to be higher than 99, the 
child should be sent home with a note to its 
parents. The throats of children could readily 
be inspected by teachers, and even a few simple 
tests relative to eyesight could be conducted in the 
school, and if the sight is found to be deficient 
the fact should be reported at once to the parents. 


’Tis as quickly done as said, 
Up she thrusts her golden head, 
Looks about with radiant eyes 
In kind of shy surprise. 


Tries to say in accents surly, 
“Well, you called me very early!” 
But she lights with such a smile 
All the darksome place the while. 


Every heart begins to stir, 
Joyfully at sight of her; 

Every creature grows more gay 
Looking in her face to-day. 


She is greeted ‘‘Welcome, dear! 
Fresh smile of the hopeful year! 
First bright print of spring’s light feet, 
Golden crocus, welcome, sweet!”’ 


And, she whispers, looking up 
From her richly glowing cup, 
At the sunny eaves so high, 
Overhead against the sky: 


“Now I've come, O sparkling drops, 

All your clatter’ng, pattering stops; 
And I’m very glad I came, 

And you’re not the least to blame 


“That you hammered at the snow, 
Till you wakened me below; 
With your one incessant tune, 
I’m not here a bit too soon.” 
CELIA THAXTER. 


oe 
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Von. I RICHMOND, FEBRUARY, 1908 No. 5 


Virginia school officials and teachers are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that the Department 
of Superintendency of the National Educational 
Association will meet in Washington, D. C., so 
The time of meeting will be 
An excellent pro- 


near to our door. 
February 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
gramme has been prepared discussing such topics 
as the Saving of Time and Energy in School 





Work; The Place of Industries in Publie Educa- 
tion; The Nature and Protection of the Physi- 
cat Wellbeing of Public School Pupils; County 
State Superintend nt: 
Supply, Normal Training, Placing 


Superintendents; The 


Teachers: 


Subsequent Training; The School as an Instru- 
ment of Character Building; The Relation of 
Superintendents and Principals to the Improve 
ment of their Teachers. 

On the programme will be found such men as 
Elmer E. Brown, Commissioner of Education: §. 
L. Heeter, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; F. B. Dyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati; C. N. Kendall, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis; James E. Rus- 
sell, Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Miss Euphrosyne Langley, of 
University of Chicago; Charles H. Morse, of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Edu 
cation; Luther Halsey Gulick, Director of Phy- 
sical Training, New York City; State Superin- 
tendent J. B. Aswell, of Louisiana; City Super- 
intendent J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Boise, Idaho; Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.; Liberty H. Bailey, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Dick J. Crosby, of the Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C.; William H. Burnham, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester. 
Massachusetts; and many others of equal note 
The Virginia Journal of Education urges the 
school officials, superintendents and teachers of 
yn. 


Virginia to attend this meeting at Washingt 
The meetings of the De; artment of Superinten- 
dency are always more interesting, instructive 
and helpful than the regular meetings of the 
They sv of 


a practical nature since more than one h ) 


National Educational Association. 


the meetings are round table discussions. A 
to Washington to attend these meetings is 
worthy of the consideration of all persons in \1I- 
ginia who are deeply interested in educati na 
progress. For full programme and particu 0! 
write to Irwin Shepard, Secretary National 
cational Association, Winona, Minnesota. 
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THE VIRGINIA 


e Journal is glad to know that thp school 

| of Puncoteague district, Accomad county, 
is taking action to prevent a very undignified 
form of hazing, which is so common ajong the 
smaller boys in the rural districts. It js not the 

ion of harmfulness to the phys/cal well- 

r of the child as it is the questior of a de- 
graded form of play and amusement, which cre- 
ates a bad sentiment in the minds of children. 
The action of the school board of Phncotecague 
district is reported by Supt. Joynes ir} our News 
Column. 





The Governor of Virginia has sufely been a 
champion of the publie schools of Virginia. His 
message to the General Assembly at/its opening 
session on January 8, 1908, was masterful. He 
lealt with the needs of the State, pointing out 
how the State debt should be reduded; how the 
Confederate soldiers should receive increased pen- 
sions; the need of better prisons, jails, and re- 
formatories; and the need of the |State militia. 
Two things, however, he stressed ;/ one, the im- 
provement of public roads and highways, advo- 
eating State aids for building roads; the other 
the improvement of our public We 
quote in full from his message relating to public 


xhools and education: 









schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION. 


Within the last two years Virginia has made a 
phenomenal advance in her public schools and 
education. The awakening has been amazing and 
the results achieved are wonderful. Local taxes 
have been increased, school termis lengthened; pay 
of teachers advanced; and the /attendance of pu- 
pils in the improved schools is far greater than 


ever before. Within two years, 412 splendid new 
schoolhouses have been built, | costing $1,136,701; 
within the last year, 149 new high schools have 
been organized and are doing a great educational 
wor More summer normal schools have been 
held. with larger attendance and more beneficial 


res than previously. Apathy has been sup- 
planted by enthusiasm and the educational skies of 

Virginia are bright with hope. 
For this great progress, too much credit cannot 
‘n to the officers and teachers of the State, 


"ho }ave had the control and administration of 
schoo’ affairs. They have been active, earnest, 
and ergetic, performing their work courageous- 
Yan) faithfully. But these officials would have 
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been powerless to achieve these great results ex- 
cept for the generous and effective aid rendered 
by the last General Assembly. That Assembly did 
more to promote public education in this State 
and passed more beneficial legislation for the 
public schools than had been enacted in the pre- 
vious decade. That Assembly greatly increased 
the aid given primary schools and appropriated 
for educational purposes $890,000, in addition to 
the regular State constitutional fund; it provided 
for summer institutes for teachers;; it permitted 
the issuing of bonds to build schoolhouses; and 
it continued the State Board of Examiners and 
Inspectors; authorized the counties to increase 
local school taxes; directed to be loaned out of 
the Literary Fund at four per cent. for ten years, 
one-half of the cost of constructing a school build- 
ing, the loan not to exceéd $3,000 on any one 
building and provided for the proper sanitation of 
such buildings; it brought into active being the 
dream of Jefferson, by creating a State system of 
high schools, a legislative measure that in its 
brief existence has already proven of far-reaching 
benefit to the Commonwealth. 

All of these measures have been productive of 
great good and their operations should be con- 
tinued and further enlarged. Our finances will 
justify, and I recommend an increased appropria- 
tion for the primary and the high schools. I 
favor a gradual introduction of manual training, 
agricultural education and domestic economy in 
the high schools. Our system of education should 
be extended and improved until the rural com- 
munities have opportunities for education equal 
to the cities. 


I desire te suggest to you the wisdom of attach- 
ing to a portion of the special appropriation given 
to the primary schools conditions requiring a cer- 
tain amount of increased local aid before its bene- 
fits can be obtained. The local authorities have 
not, in the aggregate, been as generous to the 
primary schools as the, State has been. Last year 
the increased appropriation of the State to pri- 
mary schools amounted to $200,000, while the in- 
creased local aid amounted to only $127,157. 
The appropriation to high schools was conditioned 
upon local aid. The State appropriated for this 
purpose $50,000,, and the entire local] aid given 
for high school purposes amounted to more than 
$750,000. In some cases, the increased State aid 
to primary schools resulted in a decreased local 
aid, equal to that given by the State, thus re- 
sulting in no improvement. The law should not 
permit State generosity to be responded to by 
local parsimony. If proper conditions are at- 
tached to a portion of this special appropriation, 
it can be used judiciously to stimulate local 


efforts in behalf of better salaries for the teach- 
ers and longer terms for the schools. 
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The act permitting the loaning out of the Lit- 
erary Fund, at four per cent., payable in ten 
years, one-half of the amount necessary to con- 
struct a schoolhouse, has been productive of im- 
measurable good as the many excellent new 
schoolhouses in the State will evidence. The 
loans, under this act, as previously stated, are 
limited to $3,000, and consist of the funds ac- 
cruing each year for investment. I recommend a 
continuance of this act as to this fund. But as 
the demands for loans exceed the yearly amount, 
and as many buildings are desired, cosfing more 
than $3,000, I recommend that an act be passed 
authorizing the disposal of a limited amount of 
the present bonds held, and the investment of 
the same in loans for the construction of school- 
houses, for larger amounts and longer time than 
at present permitted, and at rates of interest 
yielding as much as is at present received. No 
investment can be safer than these loans under 
the conditions now prescribed, and a wise policy 
demands that these funds should be thus utilized. 
If this policy had been pursued years ago, every 
section of Virginia would now be blessed with 
fine commodious schoolhouses. 

The present appropriation for traveling school 
libraries should be continued, but they should be 
placed under the control of the Department of 
Education. The facilities of this Department for 
handling and distributing them are far greater 
than those possessed by the State Library. The 
State should aim to form permanent libraries 
in suitable schools and I recommend limited aid 
from the State to them upon proper, prescribed 
conditions. 

Another educational need is increased facilities 
for institutions engaged in normal work, so that 
the schools may be provided with more teachers 
who are efficient and capable and purpose to 
make teaching their life profession. These in- 
stitutions are indispensable to our educational 
system and should be sufficienfly numerous to 
provide the schools with well-trained and _ well- 
equipped teachers. Our revenues are suffcient to 
justify us in providing at this time for at least 
one new normal school for the women. This 
school should be a large one, having a complete 
and thorough course Its physical and educa- 
tional limitations and proportions should be de- 
cided upon by competent authority before its 
growth begins, so that not a thought or dollar 
expended upon it may be wasted in bringing it 
to its ultimate ideai It is a waste of money to 
have a large number of inferior normal schools 
Many of the present high schools can at much 
less expense be equipped to do a certain amount 
of normal work as well as small normal schools. 
The high schools have eliminated any necessity 
that might ever have existed for the small weak 
normal school. 


I transmit with this message the reports from 
the State University, and the State colleges and 
institutions, which show that they are in a flour. 
ishing condition and performing great’ educa- 
tional service. All of them are in need of addi- 
tional appropriations for improvements and ip- 
creased facilities. 





This is a time of great importance to the edu- 
cational forces of Virginia. The Legislature of 
the State is in session, and each day some new 
bill is introduced of prime importance to our 
school system. Efforts are being made to increas 
the appropriation for primary and_ secondary 
schools out of the State treasury. This effort 
The whole body 
of the Legislature, composed of earnest, consci 
entious men, who have at heart the best inter- 
ests of the State, seem to know that the public 
schools must be improved, and each member 
seems willing to vote out of the public treasury, 
as much money as the finances of the State will 
justify in order that more can be done to meet 
school conditions. It is to be hoped, however, 
that very little money will be appropriated di- 
rectly to any county or city which is unwilling 
to help itself and to raise more money by local 
taxation. No primary or grammar school should be 


will undoubtedly meet success. 


aided from public funds where the county and dis 
trict levies together do not equal at least 30 
cents on the one hundred dollars; 40 cents i 
not too much. But these are details for the Leg- 
islators and not for the teachers, but it is a part 
of the duty of the teachers to see that their 
representatives in the Legislature are properly im- 
bued with the importance of helping the school 
system. In the last number of the Journal, we 
printed an article on the minimum salary rf 
quirements for teachers, and it is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will pass such a law at this 
session. Urge your Legislator to stand by you 
and vote that no teacher in Virginia sha 
ceive a salary of less than $300 a year. 
Elsewhere in the Journal we print some ac 
count of the Board of Examiners and Inspec 
tors. We are glad to see that the Legislature ! 
watching carefully the work of all publi 
cials from county superintendents to the Suverit 
tendent of Public Instruction himself.  \ 


eret, however, that the observations of c:rtal! 











id 


1- 
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islators have led them to form unfavorable 
nion of the Board of Examiners and Inspec- 

Each examiner has a large territory to 
ver, and because he cannot remain in one lo- 
ty any length of time and do the definite spe- 

e work, which is expected of the superintendents 

trustees, it is not just to assume that the 
xaminer is thereby not performing his duty. 
‘he duty of the Board of Examiners is very dis- 
tinct: 

First, to prepare uniform State examinations 
and to examine all the teachers. This in itself, 
s a great amount of work, and has been done 
faithfully and conscientiously, and no one can 
say that our present system of granting certifi- 
ites is not a great improvement over the old. 

Second, the Examiners are also a Board of 
Inspectors of schools. This work is of an indefi- 
nite kind, and such criticism as has come against 
this board is due chiefly to the question of 
whether they accomplish anything by inspection. 
We unhesitatingly claim that they are accom. 
plishing, and have accomplished a great deal: 

First, in the way of reporting conditions and 
helping the department to improve those condi- 
tions. Second, in the stimulating of activity in 
ill parts of the country by being the leaders in 
teachers’ meetings. Third, by a great service done 
in helping to establish new high schools, taking the 
lead in urging communities to build high schools 
nd take advantage of the high school fund. 

irth, the general educational campaigning 

which, in many eases, is definite, but which 
others, is indefinite, but at the same time, is 
mmense value in stimulating enthusiasm for 
We consider the 
ird of Examiners and Inspectors the right arm 


ational improvement. 
e publie school system, and the efforts now 
ig made in the Legislature by some to abol- 
this board, we regard as misdirected energy, 
we trust that the Legislature on examining 
the particulars, will not commit the great 


ike of sacrificing this important board and 
nt its retention by the department of pub- 
Let all help to preserve this 
|, which is doing such great good in the edu- 
nal work of the State. 


nstruction. 


“OBITUARY NOTICES 


The Journal regrets to learn of the death of 
Dr. Duncan M. Brown, Superintendent of Scho.-'s 
in Petersburg, on January 27th. For a number 
of years he has been in bad health. For some 
twenty odd years, Dr. Brown has been superin- 
tendent of schools and has had wonderful success 
in organizing the system there. 





The following obituary notice, dated Warsaw, 
Va., appeared in the Times-Dispatch of January 
31, 1908: 

“The remains of Joseph W. Chinn, Sr., one of 
the oldest and most prominent citizens of this 
county, who died on Monday evening last, were 
buried at St. John’s Protestant Episcopa: Church 
cemetery this afternoon, Rev. G. H. Lane con- 
ducting the burial services.” Mr. Chinn was 
Superintendent of Richmond county. 





Mr. Edward C. Harrison, of “Riverside,” 
Charles City county, Va., died on January 3!st, 
in St. Christopher’s Hospital, Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Harrison, at the time of his death, was Superin- 
tendent of Schools of his county, and has held 
many positions of trust and responsibility in his 
county. 





NOTICE. 


Every school in Virginia should have a ther- 
mometer, in order that the temperature of the 
room may be carefully watched. The tempera- 
ture should be about 68 to 70 degress Fahrenheit. 

The C. F. Sauer Company, Richmond, Va., 
has made the following proposition: 
free to the principal of every white and colored 
school in the State of Virginia, one of their 
thermometers, provided the principal of these 
schools will pay the freight or express on the 


To furnish 


same. Each thermometer is two feet long. Kvery 
principal who desires to avail himself of this 
offer will please write the C. F. Sauer Company, 
Richmond, Va., giving complete shipping <irec- 
tions, and a thermometer will be promptly sent. 
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Mr. Jenkins 
Mr. Ilart 


Mr. Thomas 


Mr. Russell Mr. Maphis 


THE STATE BOARD ef EXAMINERS and INSPECTORS 


The State Board of Kxaminers was created by 
the Board of Education in the spring of 1905, 
to begin work in September of that year. The 
eonception of the Board of Examiners and In- 
spectors was due to Dr. Charles W. Kent, of the 
University of Virginia, and Superintendent EK. C 
Glass, of Lynchburg, Va. The inauguration of 
such a board, however, was not an entirely new 
and unheard-of thing, such boards existing in 
many other States of the Union, notably, New 
Jersey. By means of inspectors, the high schoo! 
work of Ohio, for example, is correlated with the 
work of the State university. Every progres- 
sive State has a Board of Examiners, whose chie! 
duty is to license teachers. Such a board was 
regarded by m Virginians, as unnecessary since 
the work assigned to them was supposed to be the 
work of the ision superintendents. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this 


c 


riticism does not hold good, the 
routine work he superintendents having in no 
way been interfered with, unless it be in looking 
over examination papers of teachers. Moreover, 


each superintendent, still has as large an oppor 


tunity as ever to do work of a stimulating educa 
tional character, so that the inspectors’ province 
is one of reinforcing such school officials as we al- 
ready have, whether the State superintendent, or 
division superintendents, or school trustees, or 
teachers. In other words, as organized, the in- 
spectors are not “bosses,” but the servants of every 
school official from the State superintendent dow 
The five men appointed to take up this im- 
portant and responsible work, were Willis A. J 
kins, E. H. Russell, James S. Thomas, Charles 
G. Maphis and Harris Hart. These five met 
have been in office now for two and a half y 
The State was divided by the Board of Educa- 
The President of 
Board is Mr. Harris Hart; the secretary, Mr. 
If. Russell. The first circut is presided over )' 
E. H. Russell; second, by Willis A. Jen! 
third, by James S. Thomas; fourth, by Harris 


tion, into five circuits. 


Hart: and fifth, by Charles G. Maphis. 

Mr. Harris Hart, the President of the Bo:rd 
of Examiners, is a young, energetic man, 
only 31 vears old; a graduate of Richmond 
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and has had special courses in the Univer- 
if Chicago and Harvard. He was for a 
wie, principal of a primary and_ secondary 
at Glade Spring, Va., and afterwards be- 
came principal of the Roanoke High School, which 
on he occupied at the time he was elected 
ie of the State School Examiners. 
\ir. E. H. Russell, the Secretary, is a native of 
Petersburg; was a pupil in the Richmond city 
‘schools, and afterwards graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute. He has devoted his 
fe work to teaching. For two terms, he was 
the principal of the graded school at Pulaski, Va. ; 
later, commandant of cadets at Fishburne Mili- 
tary School, Waynesboro, Va.; principal of a pri- 
vate secondary school at Glade Spring, Va., and 
from 1896 to 1904, superintendent of schools of 
Bristol, Va. Mr. Russell, though not 40 years old, 
s a vigorous worker. 
The youngest member of the Board of Exami- 
s Mr. James 8S. Thomas, who is not yet 29 years 
of age. He is a native of Washington county, 
Va., but was educated at Milligan College, John- 
con City, Tenn. His work has been chiefly in 
secondary private schools, having had charge of 
the preparatory department of Milligan College 
and later the chair of history in that institution. 
from Milligan, he went to Lynchburg, as prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department of the Vir- 
ginia Christian College. He had some experience 
in public school work in Tennessee and the moun- 
iains of Kentucky, before going to Lynchburg, 
Va. It was while professor of history in the 
Christian College at Lynchburg, that he met Mr. 
f. (. Glass, Superintendent of Schools of that 
The latter is known as a good judge of 
good teachers, and he “picked” Mr. Thomas as a 
man well qualified to be upon the Board of Ex- 
aminers of Virginia. 
| presume that the other examiners would not 
te the fact that Willis A. Jenkins, who has 
e of the second circuit, is probably the best 
known man of public school experience on the 
of Examiners. Mr. Jenkins has been in 
ite work all through Virginia as conductor 
istructor. Along with Mr. E. C. Glass, he 
the School of Methods of Virginia, which 
ras such a power in Virginia for stimulating edu- 


il activity. He received his education at 


Wil) m and Mary, graduating with degree of B. 





A. He devoted the greater part of his life to Ports- 
mouth, teaching first in Portsmouth Seminary; 
afterwards principal of the graded school and 
later, principal of the Portsmouth high school. 
He left Portsmouth to become supervisor of 
schools at Newpart News, which position he held 
at the time he became one of the examiners. 
Wherever Mr. Jenkins goes, he stirs up interest, 
and as an educational campaigner and deviser, he 
is hard to excel. 

Mr. Charles G. Maphis, of the third circuit, is 
a native of Shenandoah county, where he was 
born in 1865. After having completed work in 
the public and private school of his county, he 
attended the Peabody Normal School, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Later he became principal of schools 
at Strasburg and at Harrisonburg, and at the 
time of his appointment as examiner, he was en- 
gaged in business in the city of Charlottesville. 

The personnel, therefore, of the State Board of 
Examiners is one of which a State should justly 
be proud, when one considers that the salary of 
each examiner is only $1,500 a year. The work 
of the examiners stands for itself. Investigation 
of the report of the examiners shows that during 
the existence of the Board, much good work has 
been accomplished. Take, for example, the report 
of Mr. Harris Hart, President of the Board of 
Examiners. Mr. Hart presides over the fourth 
circuit and has 18 counties and 3 cities in his 
district. As examiner, he has had 1,678 examina- 
tion papers of teachers to look over. Besides 
this, he has had to deal with a number of other 
applicants for positions as teachers, who did not 
have to take the examination on account of grad- 
uating from schools of recognized standing, and 
the like, in addition to the question of issuing 
emergency certificates in this district. The result 
has been that he has had to issue all told, 1.708 
teachers’ certificate. His work as an examiner 
of teachers, therefore, is of great importance. The 
Times-Dispatch in an editorial of January 24th, 
quotes from Mr. Hart's report, which compares 
the years 1905 and 1907, as follows: 

“The average county levy has been raised from 
13.79 to 26 cents; the district levy from 13.95 to 
16.26; private contributions from $5,555, to 
$16,826; pay of teachers from $28.23 to $34.23; 
length of school term from 5.77, to 6.30 months; 
high schools increased from 13 to 42; cost of 
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maintaining high schools from $18,090, to $53,- 
409; amount spent on buildings, from $27,794 to 
$80,887; educational meetings from 64 to 184.” 


In this district in the last two years, there have 


in most in- 
wagons provided for the transportation 
of pupils. 


been 45 schools consolidated, and 


stances, 


The fifth circuit, presided over by Mr. Charles 
and 3 cities, 
high schools, 26 of 
which were established since September 1, 1906; 
that 8 counties out of 21 and 66 districts out of 
107 districts have, within the last two years, in- 
ereased their levies and that more than $126,000 
has been expended in new school buildings. One 
very interesting fact is that in this division, when- 
ever a new building is put up, as much as 2 to 7 
acres of play ground have been added. While 
prior to 1905, no consideration was given to heat- 


G. Maphis composed of 21 counties 


shows that there are now 


ing, lighting, or ventilation, now all the new 
buildings are planned according to the most im- 
ventilating and 


lighting and heating are made as perfect as possi- 


proved school architecture and the 


ble. We know that many persons do not think 
it necessary to give much thought to the ques- 
tion of ventilation. In fact, the editor of the 
Virginia Journal of Education was talking some 
time ago with one of the county superintendents 
who said it was not necessary to provide any sp>- 
cial ventilating system for county schools, as 
there was plenty of good fresh air in the country 
and the opening and closing of the school doors 
gave all the ventilation necessary. I have been 
in at least one school in the county over which 
this superintendent presides, and have never en- 
countered air more foul. Some time ago, I saw 
a near neighbor of the superintendent in ques- 
tion, and asked after his health. He replied, “Mr. 
J. has been sick for some time.” My natural 
inquiry was, “What is his trouble?” His neighbor 
replied, “I don’t know, but I am inclined to think 
that it is due to the fact that he does not know 
how to regulate heat and air his office. His 
office is never ventilated and the air is so ‘stuffy’ 
that this is probably the cause of his ailment.” 

The fact that the inspector of the fifth circuit 
has given special emphasis to the question of ven- 
tilation is suflicient to justify his office. 


The report of the third circuit is interesting 


from the standpoint of the amount of visiting, 
which has been done by the inspector. He has 
traveled 17,389 miles on railroad and 2,203 mile 
by livery; appeared before 36 institutes, 12 boards 
of supervisors, 22 school boards, and _ teachers’ 
and citizens’ meetings to the extent of 315. 

The report from the second circuit is equally 
as comprehensive as to visits, trips and personal 
work done by the inspector. 

The report of the first circuit as taken from the 
Times-Dispatch shows that since the inspector be 
gan his work in that district, “there have been 
30 cases of consolidation of schools. In 1905, 
there were no wagons to haul the children to 
school; now 14 wagons are regularly employed 
in that service, resulting in a larger aggregate en- 
rolment, a more regular attendance and an in- 
creased interest on the part of both patrons and 
children. In 1905, there were 6 high schools in 
the circuit, now there are 23 high schools receiv- 
ing State aid, 8 others not receiving State aid, 
and 10 additional schools already doing high 
school work and requesting State aid to raise 
them to the necessary standard. The examiner 
has taken part in 60 public meeting of citizens 
and 28 teachers’ meetings. He has attended 20 
meetings of county boards, 33 meetings of dis 
trict boards, and has worked with 12 boards of 
supervisors in the interest of increased _ local 
levies. Of the 21 counties in his circuit, 17 have 
increased their local tax for school purposes. In 
1905, 6 counties had the minimum local levy of 
15 cents on the hundred; now only a part of 
one county has the minimum. Of the 21 coun- 
ties, 19 have increased the pay of white teachers 
One of the best exhibits is that 47 districts have 
lengthened their school terms. In none of these 
ealeulations are the cities included.” 

The brief facts given above as to the condi- 
tions in the various circuits, over which the ex 
aminers preside, is sufficient proof of the useful- 
ness of the Board of Examiners, but an ex im 
nation in full of the reports of the examiner 
shows that they are statistical agents as weil a8 
examiners and inspectors for the State Depart 
ment of Education. They keep the Departmest 
posted as to the work of the school syste’ } 
Virginia, and this, in itself, is sufficient jv-tii- 
cation of their existence. 
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PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


By M. E. FRAYSER 


Methods for increasing the efficiency of our 
public schools are receiving the grave considera- 
tion of the members of the General Assembly of 
Virginia. None constitutes a surer means to 
that end than the bill which creates a fund for 


the pensioning of teachers after long years of 
service. A pension system, wherever put into 
successful operation has drawn into the profes- 
sion, a much higher grade of talent than former- 
ly obtained. “There is nothing but the love of 
the work that can tempt a man or woman of 
frst rate ability to take it up as a life work. 
Good salaries, better social recognition, perman- 
ency of tenure, and a certainty of being above 
want after years of efficient service are over, are 
means by which such talent can be secured and 
retained.” 

Germany has pensioned her teachers for more 
than a hundred years, and it has been said that 
“the German teachers are the school-masters of 
the world.” 


Permaneney of tenure and a pension after a 


stated period of excellent work are secured by 
law in all European countries that have made 
marked advance in education. 

Maryland, New Jersey, and Ohio are pension- 
ing all of their teachers out of State funds. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Deleware, South Carolina, 
lllinois and the District of Columbia, pension 
the teachers of their large cities. It is earnestly 
hoped that the very thoughtful and conservative 
body of law-makers, now in session in Richmond, 
will follow the precedent thus established. The 
pension bill, printed in this issue, embodies the 
best features of some of the pension laws in suc- 
cessful operation in our land. 


= 


A BILL 


To provide a retirement fund for public school 
Teachers 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, that whenever any person (not includ- 
Ing superintendents), has taught in the public 
schools of this State, an aggregate of twenty years, 
and “hose record is good, and by reason of phy- 


sical or mental infirmity, or old age, is incapa- 
ble of rendering good service as a teacher, or 
who, having taught twenty-five years, and desires 
to be retired as herein provided, may lay his or 
her case before the State Board of Education, 
the said Board shall proceed to consider the same 
and if the facts are found as above stated, such 
person shall be placed upon a list, a record of 
which shall be kept by the said Board, to be 
known as the retired teachers’ list, and the names 
upon said list shall be regularly certified by said 
Board to the State Treasurer and Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts. Every person so placed upon said 
list shall receive a pension as hereinafter provided. 
The said Board may, of its own motion, place any 
teacher on said list who has served twenty years, 
if said Board deems it best for the good of the 
school system. 


2.In order to provide a fund to pension said re- 
tired teachers, all contracts with teachers shall 
contain a clause providing that officials, whose 
duty it is to pay public school teachers, shall 
monthly deduct from the salary of each teacher 
in the State, a sum equal to one per cent. of his 
or her monthly salary. Each teacher shall be 
furnished a statement showing the amount so de- 
ducted. The sum so deducted shall be promptly 
remitted by the officer deducting the same to the 
State Treasurer, who shall place the same to the 
credit of a fund to be called ‘“‘The Retired Teach- 
ers’ Fund,” and keep an accurate account of all 
funds so reeeived. 


8. Each person placed on the said list shall re 
ceive annually in quarterly payments from the 
said fund on warrant of the Auditor, a sum equal 
to one-half the annual salary earned by such per- 
son at the time he or she was placed on such 
list, in no event, however, shall any annual pen- 
sion exceed the sum of four hundred dollars, ex- 
cept that principals of schools may receive five 
hundred dollars. 

4.That the sum of ten thousand dollars per an- 
num, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

5. All legacies and bequests and funds derived 
from devises for the benefit of teachers retired un- 
der this act, shall be placed by the Treasurer, 
to the credit of the fund hereby created. 

6. In event the fund available proves insuffi- 
cient to pay all pensions as they fall due, then 
the same'shall be paid pro rata, and in propor- 
tion to the respective payments due. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


President Roosevelt and the Brownson resig- 
nation.—-The indignation of the President has 
again burst forth. This time the fire of his gat- 
tling-gun wrath was directed toward Rear Admiral 
W. H. Brownson, sometime chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of the Navy. There 
exists in the navy a pretty general spirit of oppo- 
sition to the policy of placing medical officers in 
Adiniral 


shares this opposition, believing that as a matter 


charge of hospital ships. Brownson 
of principle in the organization of the navy line, 
officers should be placed in command of hospital 
as well as of battleships. The President thinks 
otherwise. He believes that the command of 
such ships should be given to medical officers of 
the navy, “their navigation being exclusively con- 
trolled by a competent sailing master and a 
civilian erew.” 

It is a matter over which there may exist potent 
arguments pro and con. But the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the navy, occupies the 
authority, and the Chief of the 
When, 


therefore, the question arose a few weeks ago over 


position of 
Bureau of Navigation must obey or quit. 


the officering of the hospital ship Relief, and the 
President ordered that a surgeon be put in com- 
mand, Admiral Brownson took the latter alterna- 
tive. In a dignified letter outlining his attitude, 
He felt that by op- 
posing the order of the President he had lost the 


he tendered his resignation. 


confidence of the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
by acquiescing in the order he would lose the con- 
fidence of the navy as a whole. The letter which 
the President wrote Secretary Metcalf, of the navy, 
in support of his order has been made public and 
has been received with conviction by many who 
have been sufficiently interested in the merits of 
the controversy to read it. 

But the paramount interest has centered in the 
second of the President’s letters—that in which 
he excoriates Admiral Brownson for offering his 
resignation because of his disapproval of ‘the order 
He brands 


and the policy fer which it stands. 





the Admiral’s conduct as “unseemly and in- 
proper,” and while admitting that differences of 
opinion may be legitimate, he adds that “there is 
no room for difference of opinion as to the gross 
impropriety of the Admiral’s conduct in resign- 
ing.” “The oflicers of the navy must remember 
that it is not merely childish, but in the highest 
degree reprehensible, to permit either personal 
pique, wounded vanity, or factional feeling on be- 
half of some particular bureau or organization to 
render them disloyal to the interests of the navy 
He Je- 
plores the weakening of discipline as a result of 


and therefore of the country as a whole.” 


official tempers, “rutiled bv adverse decisions on 
the part of their superiors.” 

Brownson is a veteran of two wars, with a 
splendid record in the service. There is little 
loubt that his resignation was prompted by sin- 
cere convictions of principle. That his act should 
have called forth such villification from the Presi 
dent seems scarcely credible. The censure of the 
As the Rich- 


mond Times-Dispatch remarked, even his admir- 


press has been almost universal. 


ers seemed rather more shocked than usual. Cer- 
tain it is that the navy is very much astir over 
the matter. 

The President as a champion of State’s rights. 
There has recently been so much talk of the policy 
! the administration in drawing into the hands 
of the National Government every possible power, 
at the expense of the States, that the picture of 
the President demanding that he perform its co! 
stitutional functions without national assistance 
takes on peculiar interest. Such is the pi 
presented as a result of the troubles in Goldtie!d, 
Nevada. 

These troubles arose over a struggle bet 
miners and operators. Reduced wages and a 
on the Western Federation of Miners ar 
policies of the operators. Fearing trouble 
they began to import non-union workers they ‘\e 
sired troops. But Nevada has no militia o1 


zation. Governor Sparks, therefore called 
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he President for federal troops and they were 
sen! only to find everything quiet. The Governor 
ed the President to continue the troops in 
Nevada indefinitely. The President took the 
nd that he could be constitutionally justified 

\is only by application of the State Legisla- 
For sometime Sparks refused to call the 
slature in extra session, expressing to the 
President his fear that the Legislature, out of 
pathy with the miners, would fail to provide 


nr 


er protection. Letters and telegrams did not 
seer to bring matters any nearer to an adequate 
:ijustment until the exasperated President  is- 
sued an “ultimatum,” declaring that if the Leg- 
slature were not called in three weeks, the troops 


vould be withdrawn. “You now request me,” he 
nfully remarked, “to use the armed forces of 
» United States in violation of the Constitution 
ise, in your judgment, the Legislature would 
to perform its duty under the constitution.” 


\\hether or not the President is resorting to a 
powers, under 


constitution—a policy certainly universal in 


3omewhat strict construction of his 


he present occupant of the chair—we are brought 
face to face with the pitiable inefficiency of Ne- 
as a State. Public opinion has not looked 

the difficulties of her governor with very 
And we 
iinded of the fact that our legislative organiza- 
| gives to some fifty thousand people—a large 
ortion of them, ignorant miners—as much share 
the making of national laws (so far as the 


nuch charity. cannot fail to be re- 


Senate is concerned) as is enjoyed by upwards 
n millions in the most populous of the highly 
vated eastern States. 

Ruilway Accidents in the United States. The 


annual report of the Interstate Coinmerce 


AMONG the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
January 12th, Dean James Morris Page, re- 
1 to the University from the University of 
M an, where he spent several days attending 
the nth annual conference of the Association of 
A] an Universities. The conference was in ses- 


n the 9th and 10th of January; and Dean 


epresented the University of Virginia. 
\r interesting and significant feature of college 
¢ s inaugurated on Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
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Commission contains some startling statistics of 
deaths and injuries resulting from railway acci- 
About 
5,000 persons were killed-and more than 75,000 


dents in the course of twelve months. 
injured. In an interesting article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. J. O. Fagan, himself a_ railroad 
signalman, lays much of the blame upon the loose 
practices among railroad employees and a lack of 
proper supervision and inspection. 

“Railroad managers,” he says, “sooner or later 
will come to understand that the une thing needed 
in the railroad business at the present day is to 
educate employees to appreciate the fact that sue- 
cessful and safe railroading in the future will 
have to depend not upon the multiplication of 
safety devices or the construction of rules, but 
upon the personal conduct of conscientious, alert, 
and careful men.” 

The Fleet on its Way to the Pacific—On Janu- 
ary 22d, the American fleet left Janeiro after a 
visit of several days and continued on its course 
toward the Magellan Strait. The movement of 
the gigantic armada is being watched with in- 
terest by the entire civilized world. The foreign 
press continues to speculate as to the motives for 
sending these warships to the East, and the news- 
papers especially insist that war between the 
United States and Japan is emminent. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
administration in ordering the fleet to our far 
off seas, ther® can be no doubt that the experience 
will be good and hard for both officers and men. 
It will serve in some degree as a test of the effi- 
‘iency of the fleet. Naval men in all parts of the 
world have expressed the opinion that the success 
of the voyage will be something of a remarkable 
feat. 


COLLEGES 


uary 15th, when the faculty and_= students as- 
sembled in Cabell Hall from 1 o’clock ‘till 2, to 
begin the observance of the ‘University Hour,” 
which is to be, henceforth, at regular intervals, a 
time of familiar intercourse and conference. Inas- 


much as the “University Hour” had to be intro- 


duced as something new upon the occasion in 
question, the proceedings were doubtless more 
formal than they will need to be hereafter. Mr. 


L. R. Whipple, President of the Graduate School, 
presided. Dr. Alderman made a brief but ele- 
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gant and comprehensive address, outlining some 
reasons for the observance of such an hour; and 
Professor W. M. Thornton, Dean of the Engineer- 
ing School, set forth in a more extended manner 
some of the ideals and aims of student life— 
particularly of student life at the University of 
Virginia. The addresses were interspersed and 
followed by the various college yells and some of 
the more familiar songs, as well as with more re- 
fined harmonies from the great Carnegie organ. 
An opportunity was also given for reports from 
Law, Medicine, the College, 
etc.—which positions in the 
hall; and for remarks in general. It is the pur- 
pose to have the several class presidents act as 
chairman in alternation at subsequent ‘“hours;” 
and the informal feature, together with the free 
discussion of vital current questions, will be spe- 
cially encouraged. 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 15th, John 
Philip Sousa and his band, consisting of over 
fifty artists, gave one of their matchless concerts 
in Cabell Hall. That the occasion was recognized 
as one of rare value for education and entertain- 
ment, was attested by the fact that the great am- 
phitheater was filled with an enthusiastic audience 
from pit to galleries. 

Professor Bruce R. Payne, Director of the Uni- 
versity Summer School, is at work preparing the 
eatalogue and announcements for the approaching 
session. 

Last year the school was conducted upon a 
reorganized basis, aimed particumrly to meet a 
specific need in Southern education; namely, to 
afford opportunities for real college work to those 
desiring it in the summer months, and to provide 
special facilities for the training of practical high 
school teachers. The results last lear amply jusu- 
fied the plan. At the same time arrangements 
were made to give instruction in the less advanced 
grades to such as needed or desired it. The gen- 
eral plan and purpose of the school will continue 
the same; and the advantages afforded will doubt- 
less be embraced by constantly growing numbers. 
The four hundred and niore students of 1907, wil) 
probably be doubled in 1908. 


the various schools 


occupied assigned 


THE STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Dr. Messenger attended the educational rally 
at Manassas in December and addressed the cit- 
{zens and teachers of the community. 

Dr. Jarman spent most of the Christmas holi- 
days in Lexington, Ky., attending the meeting of 
the Southern Education Association. He was 
President of the Normal Department of the Asso- 
ciation for the past year and was made a member 
of the Board of Directors. He reported that the 


meeting was well attended, and a most interest- 
ing and instructive one. 

The Mid-Winter Commencement exercises of the 
school were held from the 18th to the 2ist of 
January. The Reverend J. H. N. Summerell of 
Norfolk, Va., delivered the Baccalaureate sermon 
on the evening of the 19th, and Dr. J. C. Metcalf, 
of Richmond College addressed the graduating 
class on Monday evening the 20th. 

Dr. Davidson, of Richmond, Virginia, delivered 
a lecture on “The Care of the Eyes,” before the 
student body on the evening of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15th. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The third monthly lecture in the course before 
the whole student body was delivered January 
15th, by Rev. A. D. R. Hancher, of Staunton, Va, 
of the class of ’89. His subject Optimism was 
treated with characteristic humor, to the keen de 
light of the whole audience. 

The thirty-seventh annual celebration of the 
Demosthenean Literary Society, which falls usually 
on Lee’s birthday, was held Friday night, January 
17th, in the town hall of Salem. There were five 
speakers, members of the senior class, two of whom 
debated the question of the municipal ownership 
of public utilities. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Carpenters are at work fitting up the new sen- 
ior parlor, a room 26X31 feet, 14 feet pitch, which 
is to be artistically finished and furnished as the 
reception room of the senior class. <A great deal 
of authority and dignity is devolved upon this 
class in the administration of the College, and 
these attractive headquarters are furnished so ar 
to show to observers the College’s appreciation of 
its importance. 

The students are rejoicing in the prospect of 6 
new gymnasium with swimming pool, etc., for the 
coming séssion. 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


The Alumni Association of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege has just completed a subscription of $3(),(0( 
for the endowment of the Alumni Chair of French 
at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. Its success 
secures the additional gift of the General Hoard 
of Education of New York, which promised to add 
$10,000 to the fund when $30,000 was raised. The 
legacy from the Rhea estate has also come into the 
possession of the College, and its income wi!! be 
an important help from the beginning of the next 
session. At least $100,000 will thus be addei to 
the endowment of the college for its work next 
year. 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


President of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, was in Richmond several 
tit during January, in the interest of the Vir- 
gil Polytechnic Institute, representing the 


| P. B. Barringer, 


claims of that institution before the Legislature. 
In addition to some special appropriations de- 
sired for the institute, Dr. Barringer is particu- 
ls anxious that the systematic geological study 
which was begun under the direction of this in- 
stitute, should continue at Blacksburg, rather 


placed in the hands of the University 
contemplated by a bill, being 
offered in the Legislature for the establishment 
of a geological survey in Virginia. It is inter- 
ting to note that for more than two years, there 
conducted at the Virginia Polytechnic 
under the auspices of that institution 
and the State Board of Agriculture, a systematic 
study of “the building and ornamen- 
cement materials, clays, non-metallic 
minerals, and metallic minerals or ores of the 
tate of Virginia.’””’ The result of this survey 
was a series of large bulletins, headed, ‘“‘The Geo- 
Survey of Virginia, by Thomas L. Wat- 
charge.” The first of these 
‘The Lead and Zine Deposits of Virginia,’’ issued 
in 1905, was by Prof. Watson himself, the second 
Virginia,” issued in 1906, 
Heinrich Ries, and the third, issued 
in 1906, was on “‘The Hydrography of Virginia” 
measurements), by N. C. Grover and 


tha be 
of Virginia as 


has been 


nstitute, 


geological 
stones, 


is 


legit il 
son, Geologist «dn. 


The Clavs' of 


was by Dr. 


(stream 


R. H. Bolster. The last two of these bulletins 
were prepared in conjunction with the United 
States Geological Survey. Another, and a much 
more pretentious work, on the geology of Vir- 
ginia, has lately been published as the result of 
this survey. This work was published through 


the courtesy of “The Jamestown Exposition Com- 
mission,’ as a hand-book on the “Mineral Re 
sources of Virginia.” The last named work, pre- 
pared by Prof. Watson, while he was a professor 
in the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


HAMPDEN SIDNEY COLLEGE 


“President McAllister has consented to prepare 
the biographical sketch of Dr. R. E. Dabney (’40) 


for the new Library of Southern Literature, of 
Which President E. A. Alderman (of the Univer- 
aly Virginia) and Joel Chandler Harris are 
the editors in chief. 


The Alumni Bulletin of the University of Vir- 
October, 1907), has a very complimentary 
ind e:tended sketch of Dr. A. M. Fauntleroy, (who 
ember of the graduating class of Hampden 
1896), telling of his invention of the 
leroy Sling,” now so widely used in the 
avy, and giving the full text of a letter sent 


Sidne 


‘Pau 


from the Filipinos to President Roosevelt request- 
ing him to allow Dr. Fauntleroy to remain among 
them.’”’ 


THE SNOW PLANT 


Snow plant by the mountain trail, 
Ruddy flesh of warmest glow; 

Curious were your simple tale, 
Told of life beneath the snow. 


Crisp and leafless little plant; 
Grown on root of sugar-pine; 
Nature’s freak you are, I grant, 
Glowing red as sparkling wine. 


And your flowers crimson too, 
Little pendant fairy bells, 

Pure as snow from which they grew, 
Hidden in Sierra’s dells. 


Fresh with neither seed nor root, 
Plant that loves the spotless snow; 
Beautiful your fragile shoot, 
Bursting from the frost below. 


Most carnations love the light, 
You prefer the mountain shade; 
Warmth and color love should plight, 
Snow-plant, you are oddly made. 
T. S. DENISON. 


Mrs. Alice M. Tyler, of Richmond has made ar- 
rangements for a children’s library to contain a 
special collection of juvenile books. The rooms 
will be well equipped with tables for reading and 
writing, and will probably be located in the Times- 
Dispatch building. Membership in the club and the 
privileges of the library will be entirely free. 


The Teachers’ Association of Albemarle county, 
met on Saturday, January 11th in Charlottesville. 
President W. E. Gilbert of Alberene presided. 
Papers were read as follows: A. L. Everett, “‘In- 
stitutes and Conventions—How to Make Them a 
Success;’’ Miss Grace L. Williams, ‘Definite Means 
of Improving the Hygiene of the Schools:” Miss 
Mary Woodson, “Definite means of Making the 
Schoolhouse Home-like and Attractive;” D. G. 


Cooley, ‘“‘Methods of Heating and Ventilation:” O. 
C. Lewis, ‘“‘The Power of Personality;”” Miss Mad- 
dox, ‘‘Duties of School;’’ Miss Nora Chickenberger, 
“Moral Qualities Needed;”’ Miss Gertrude Carver, 
“The Teacher as a Social Force;” Miss Mary I. 
Ewell, “Selection of Teachers.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 

We are pleased to learn that the University of 
Virginia Summer School, the management of which 
was taken over last summer by the University of 
Virgiuia authorities in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, was so successful last 
summer as to guarantee its permancy. 

Its resources have been greatly strengthened for 
the coming summer and the work which it has 
done and will do for high school teachers and 
those teachers desiring the Professional Certificate 
will prove a very great benefit to the entire edu- 
Virginia. 
features around which the 
forces of the faculty in this Summer School are 
will be the training of high school 
teachers and of those elementary school teachers 
wishing the Professional Certificate. 

The Professional Certificate is perhaps the best 
certificate awarded by the State School Examiners, 
and the University of Virginia Summer School 
has been accepted by the Examiners as the only 
school which shall offer work leading to this certi- 


system in 
The special 


cational 
two 


mustered, 


ficate. 
Those teachers taking six subjects and passing 
the examinations on the same during at least two 


successive summers will be awarded the Profes- 
sional Certificate, which is good for seven years 
and may be renewed indefinitely thereafter. A 
great many teachers of Virginia were successful 
in the first year of this work for the Professional 
Certificate at the Summer School of the University 
of Virginia last summer. They will return and 
finish their work at the coming session, and large 
numbers from all over the State will begin the 
study of the professional course this summer. 

There is nothing more important to the high 
school movement just now than trained teachers. 
It is safe to say that those teachers who procure 
training in the subject matter and methods of 
teaching secondary subjects, will be the leaders in 
in Virginia for some years 
to come On the other hand, the teachers who 
are content with their college degrees and who do 
not take advantage of the progress in thought in 
this most thrilling phase of public school work 
will most likely be left in the race. 

Another class of educators who profited last 
summer and who are likely to profit in increas- 
ing numbers during the coming session and ses- 
sions to come, are the county Superintendents and 


secondary education 


principals of schools. 
We are informed that there will be exceptionally 
attractive courses in School Administration, School 


Hygiene, School Architecture, Methods of Teach- 


ing, ete., which will all be profitable to the suc- 


cessful county Superintendent. The establishment 
of high schools in Virginia creates a demand for 
a new sort of supervision. The Superintendents 
will be called upon hereafter to supervise high 
school teaching, the majority of whose instructors 
are college graduates, and an extra preparation 
will be necessary for the future supervisor. The 
University of Virginia is attempting to meet this 
need in its Summer School. 

The administration last summer, was particu. 
larly gratified with the number of college students 
and college teachers who attended the Summer 
School. This number will doubtless increase. 

A unique feature of the Summer School is the 
large number of strong men holding full profes- 
sorships in various institutions which constitute its 
faculty. In most of the large summer schools of 
the North the work is turned over to adjuncts and 
assistants. It is probable that the University of 
Virginia had last summer more full professors in 
its Summer School faculty than any other summer 
school in the country. 

Lectures will begin in the Summer School next 
session, promptly on the morning of June 138th, 
and the Summer School will be concluded witb 
examinations six weeks: afterwards, on July 30th- 
31st. 


Report from the Superintendent Hardwick, of Giles 
county says: 

“On the 17th and 18th instant, a very interest- 
ing and instructive Teachers’ Meeting was held in 
the Methodist church, Newport, for the benefit of 
Pinebroke and Newport Districts. Patrons as well 
as teachers took part in the discussions, and thus 
made it a most successful meeting. 


The new $10,000 High School Building at Nar- 
rows is nearing completion. 


Several schools have been closed on account of 
smallpox, otherwise our schools are progressing 
finely. State School Examiner, Harris Hart, was 
in the county about ten days ago, and unfortunate 
ly encountered very bad weather, which rendered 
traveling in the country almost impassible. We 
are glad to say that he promises to be with us 
again soon.” 





Examinations for teachers will be held the 
Board of Examiners throughout the State, Ap: | 30tb 
and May ist and 2nd. 
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The Old Schoolhouse at Wakefield 








The New Schoolhouse at Wakefield 
Improvements in School Buildings in Sussex County, Va. 
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At a recent meeting of the School Board of the 
city of Danville, a small amount was appropriated 
for the purpose of starting a library for the 
teachers in the schools there. At a meeting of 
the teachers’ association held on January 4th, the 
superintendent announced that the following books 
had been received and were ready for circulation: 


James: Talks to Teachers. 

Hall: Youth. 

Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 

Gilbert: The School and its Life. 

Thomson: Brain and Personality. 

Tyler: Growth and Education. 

tarry: The Hygiene of the School. 

Shaw: School Hygiene. 

Chubb: The Teaching of English. 

Smith: The Teaching of Elementary Mathemat- 
ics. 

Rowe: The Physical Nature of the Child. 

Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 

Corson: The Voice and Spiritual Education. 

Gayley: Classic Myths. 


In five minutes every book was given out and 
many requests denied for lack of duplicate copies. 

In addition to the above, the teachers as a body 
are now specializing on Bagley’s, ‘‘Class-room Man- 
agement.’’ When all have read this, a meeting 
will be held at which each one is expected to 
state in what particular it has been helpful to her. 

The superintendent is now working on direc- 
tions to be given the teachers for writing outlines 
of the books read. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF MANASSAS. 


A large and successful Normal Institute was held 
here January 2nd and 3rd. State Supt. J. D. Eggles- 
ton delivered the opening address on January 2nd 
in the Methodist church. This was the first 
public building constructed in Manassas and in it 
was conducted the first public school in the Pied- 
mont section of the State for three years, from 
1869 to 1872. 

Superiatendent William H. Ruffner spoke in the 
church on his first tour through the State and the 
school was named after that distinguished educator, 
“Ruffner School No. 1.” 

In this same building the first State Summer 
Normal was held in 1878. 

Mr. Eggleston’s topic was ‘‘What Shall We do 
for the Rural Schools?” He spoke vigorously for 


two hours, urging the plans which appeared most 
feasible. 

Judge Charles E. Nicol presided, and among 
others called out by the large audience were the 


Veteran County Superintendent, Professor G. E 
Roy, of Front Royal; Professor William R. Bahi- 
mann, an old Virginia Confederate veteran wh 
has been engaged in Normal school work in Mis- 
souri for a generation past. He spoke of the great 
importance of normal school education and com- 
mended the citizens of Manassas for their effort t: 
secure the State Normal School for girls on these 
historic plains. Manassas will try harc +o get the 
school. 

On the morning of January $rd the institute was 
also addressed by Superintendent Eggleston on practi 
cal school methods. He warmly commended the 
‘‘Model Classes’’ exhibited by Mrs. M. S. Moffett 
the supervising principal of the Manassas schoo! 

A most interesting ceremony was enacted at 
noon by the presentation of a tablet erected in the 
Ruffner school house: “In honor of Samuel Jones 
who in 1776 bequeathed six hundred pounds ster- 
ling to Dettingen parish for the education of poor 
children.”’ 

The tablet was unveiled by little Miss Emily 
Maitland Round, seven years old, in the presence 
of State and division superintendent and other edu 
eators. 

Mr. Round, the clerk of the county schovui board 
gave a history of the Jones gift and gave great 
credit to General Eppa Hunton, who as attorne) 
for the board, saved this fund to the children of 
Prinve William by arduous and persistent lega! 
services. He presented to the library a fine pic- 
ture of General Hunton and also of Dr. William 
H. Ruffner. 4 

Another public meeting was held at night and 
was addressed by Professor Maphis of Charlottes 
ville and Dr. Messenger of the State Normal of 
Farmville. 





There were a number of visitors from other coun- 
ties at the Teachers’ Institute held at Manassas, 
January 2nd and 3rd. 

Among them were Superintendent G. E. Roy, of 
Warren; Superintendent Jett Beckham, of Cul!pep 
er; Mr. W. A. Anderson, Jr., Principal of the Wood- 
stock High School; Mr. D. W. Read, Principal of 
Leesburg High School; Mrs. E. R. Haight, dele 
gate from Fairfax county; Rev. M. Cockeville, from 
Loudoun county, and Professor Ormond Srone 


from the University of Virginia. 

Among those from a distance who took part 02 
the program of the Manassas Institute were, State 
Superintendent Jos. D. Eggleston, Jr., Examiner 
Chas. G. Maphis, Dr. J. F. Messenger, of the State 
Female Normal; Mrs. W. D. Read, of Lec-bure 
and Miss Clara R. Emens of N. Y. 

The Model Classes conducted by Mrs. Moffetl 
and her assistants, proved a helpful and pretica! 
feature of the institute. 
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were read by Mrs. Bessie Bagby Dickinson, Miss 
Bessie S. Vaughan and Miss Olive E. Bagby, also 


he Town Council of Norton appropriated six 
hundred dollars to aid the high school of that 

n. Norton gets three hundred from the State 
High School Fund. 





\4t the request of Superintendent Joynes, the 
Pungoteague School Board, in a recent meeting, 
unanimously passed a resolution prohibiting the 

in the public schools of that district from 
sngaging in a game called ‘“bumping.’”’ The 
School Board held this to be a form of hazing, 
wherein the smaller boys were liable to injuries; 

also that the attitude taken by the boys 
while indulging in this hazing was not elevating 
morally, and therefore, is unseemly in well con- 
jucted co-educational schools. This action of the 
Aecomae school officials for pure and manly ath- 

was brought about by complaints of the 
patrons who had small boys in a school permitting 
this sort of hazing. 


Lumber is being placed at Wachapreague, also 
at Pungoteague in Pungoteague District, Accomac 
county, for the erection of two handsome, mod- 
ern school buildings, to cost each about $5,000. 
Vork will begin some time in early spring. The 
school board secured for these buildings the most 
desirable lots in each section. The buildings will 

{0x50 feet wide, 24 feet corner post, and 
furnished with mansard roof, with belfry in the 
entre of the roof. These will be a credit to 
A4ccomac’s list of improved school buildings. 


The citizens of Parksley, Accomac county, 
Metampin School District, at a public meeting held 
there a few weeks ago, at the solicitation of Super- 

tendent Joynes, raised $700 to add and equip an 
annex to the growing school at that place. This 
is a case where the School Board was not able to 
furnish the means, and where the citizens when 


called upon and shown the needs of the situation, 


seemed to take pleasure in meeting the demands. 
The annex is now being kuilt, and will when com- 
pleted, make an up-to-date schoolhouse with six 


rooms, 


‘he Bristol, Virginia, City Schools have recently 
insialled 1 handsome bookcase and working libra- 
y of about fifty volumes in each class room. A 
nutuber of books was also added to the High 
0l library, making the total more than 1,500 
volumes. 


es 


a 


“npt. J. M. Garrett writes: 
\ Teacher’s Institute was held at Stevensville, 
Kir and Queen county recently. Excellent papers 


by Mr. J. A. Towler. To Superintendent Jackson 
Davis, who was with us as a substitute for Mr. E. 
H. Russell, we were indebted for an entertaining 
and instructive address. The meeting was enjoy- 
ed, and we trust it was profitable.” 


The County Board of Appeals of Rockingham 
county early in January, heard a case pending be 
tween the school board of Stonewall District and 
the former patrons of Kyger’s school, now defunct, 
two miles north of Port Republic. The patrons 
had applied to the district board to have the school 
re-established, which application was denied. After 
the hearing yesterday the County Board voted the 
patrons a wagon by which the children of the local- 
ity will be conveyed to the school at Port Republic. 


Mr. Joseph H. Saunders, President Virginia 
Teachers’ Association, has appointed Prof. F. 
B. Fitzpatrick as fraternal delegate from the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ Association to the Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association. 

On January 13th, the Nottoway Teachers’ Assuw 
ciation held a meeting and endorsed the efforts 
now being made by the Teachers’ Association te 
have a minimum salary law for the teachers of 
Virginia. 





Burkeville District, Nottoway, on January 18th, 
organized a District Teachers’ Association, and 
agreed tq hold monthly meetings every third Satur- 
day at Burkeville. Miss C. L. Stoakly was made 
director, and Professor C. B. Bowry was made sec- 
retary. 


The Norfolk County Teachers’ League held a 
meeting at Huntersville school building at 11 
o'clock Friday the 24th of January. Acting Superin- 
tendent J. T. Fentress reports a large attendance. 


Superintendent Jas. Ashby of Stafford and King 
George counties writes: “We organized a 
Teachers’ Association in both Stafford and King 
George counties in November last, and have since 
held several meetings in the various districts. 
Some of these meetings have proved decidely suc- 
cessful and encouraging, notably one at King 
George C. H., which met on Saturday, January 
11th, at which excellent papers were read by 
Mr. S. M. Welch, Miss Jennie Brown and Miss Kafe 
M. Owens. Resolutions were also passed endors- 


ing the State Association in asking for a minimum 
salary appropriations for high and common schools, 
etc. The Hartwood and Falmouth Associations are 
also promising.”’ 
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On January 9th, Dr. Howard Lee BcBain spoke 


in the Chapel of Richmond College on the sub- 
ject of “1 Science of Politics in Southern Educa- 
tion.” ‘i \icBain is now instructor in George 


Washinet ( nive 
mond College. He was greeted by a2 large andi- 
ence of fellow alumni The central thought cf 
Dr. Mcltain’s address was the urgent need of ah 
extension of the study of Political Science in the 


sitv, and is an alumnus of Rich- 


Southern colleges and universities. 


John D. Rockefellow early in January announced 
an add‘iional gift to the University of Chicago of 
$2,191,000. All told, Mr. Rockefellow has given 
to Chicago University $23,900,000. 


The University of Virginia will soon receive in 
round numbers a sum amounting to $250,000 as a re- 
sult of the compromise which has been agreed upon 
by parties to the suit relative to the estate of the 
late Edward W. James of Norfolk, Virginia, by 
whose will the bulk of his property was left to 
the University of Virginia 


Professor Stevenson Whitcomb Fletcher has be- 
come director of the Virginia Experiment Station 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Professor 
Fletcher is a native of Massachusetts, and a B. S. 
of Massachusetts College of Agriculture, and a 
Doctor of Philosophy of Cornell University. For a 
number of years he has occupied important posi- 
tions in Western institutions. He comes to Vir- 


ginia thoroughly equipped for his work. 


Professor L. Carrier has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He has been recently connected with 
Agricultural Department at Washington D. C. 


Examiner, Willis A Jenkins, who is Superinten- 
dent of the Virginia Public School exhibit at the 
Jamestown Exposition, writes that the jury of 
awards for the primary and secondary educational 
exhibits have submitted a supplementary report 
giving medals to the cities of Newport News and 
Staunton, and to the counties of Nottoway, Din- 
widdie and Northampton 


The jury of award at the Jamestown Exposition 


have awarded a silver medal to Staunton Public 
Schools for ‘Industrial and General class work.” 


The jury awards of the Jamestown Exposition 
has announced that a pronze medal has been 
awarded to Northampton county for ‘schoo 


work.”’ 


The Scottsville graded school has just installed 
a thorough system of heating and ventilation, cost- 
ing $650. The Junior and Senior Leagues of the 
School are busily at work improving the grounds 
around the building—planting trees, flowers and 
hedges, and in addition, preparing for a fine sod 
to cover the entire seven and one-half acres. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, whose home is near by, has re 
cently sent the school library a set of his works. 


Plans have been drawn and the money raised 
for a two-room schoolhouse, costing $2,100, near 
Greenwood, Albemarle county. One thousand dol- 
lars of the cost price was secured through private 
subscriptions. The citizens are thoroughly inter- 
ested, and the success of the school is assured. 


A handsome new schoolhouse costing $4,000 has 
just been completed at Cismont, Albemarle county 
It contains three schoolrooms and a large assem- 
bly hall, and is beautifully located on a command- 
ing site of four acres. It is the result of the 
consolidation of several smaller schools in the 
Mr. A. L. Everett, brother of Sup 
erintendent J. W. Everett is Principal, and Misses 
Shackelford and Craver, assistants Examiner 
Charles G. Maphis inspected the building, and ap- 
proved the plan of lighting, heating and ventilat- 


ing. 


neighborhood. 





Superintendent D. L. Pulliam, of Manchester 
writes: 

“On January 15th, a most interesting and profi 
table Patrons’ Day was celebrated in our schools 
It was well attended by parents and citizens rhe 
children enjoyed having their home-folks in thei 
schools, and acquitted themselves admirably. These 
days are enjoyable and valuable with us. 


“February 10, 1908, our new High Schoo 
Building will be ready for occupancy. Itisa e 
commodious, handsome structure. Well ventila‘ed 
excellently heated, finely furnished, and we are 
proud of it. Building and equipment add mich 
to the comfort and efficiency of schools. We sre 
congratulating our pupils and our city.” 


One of the most delightful meetings at 1e 
Roanoke Conference was that of the ‘‘Confe: e 
of Primary Teachers of the Virginia State T¢ 
ers’ Association,’’ under direction of Miss Fr ef 
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ims. Miss Williams’ work is bound to result 
i od, and we are glad to note that she was re- 
elecicd to her position as President for the ensur- 
ear, as seen by the report of officers elected: 
s Frances Williams, Lynchburg, Va., Pres:- 


s Alice Bell, First Vice-President. 
Miss M. W. Haliburton, Second Vice-President. 
Miss Elizabeth Curtis, Third Vice-President. 
Miss Ruth Dyer, Fourth Vice-President. 
Miss Minnie Jarman, Fifth Vice-President. 
Miss Kate K. Wheeler, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Fredericksburg is to have a $35,000 school build- 
ing. This will be a great addition to the city. 

Examiner E. H. Russell held a conference of 
citizens at Amelia Courthouse recently, to con- 
sider a high school. The movement for high 
schools is developing in every county. New Kent 
is considering the same problem, and so are Caro- 
line and Northumberland. 

Supt. T. N. Berry, of Madison county, says, “I 
consider the Journal fine, and hope to have it 
placed in the hands of all my teachers this year.” 








Miss Nannie C. Davis, Principal, Practice 
School, William and Mary College, says, ‘‘I am 
perfectly delighted with the Journal of Education. 
It seems to me that you are pursuing the right 
lines Virginia needs to be informed about her 
institutions.”’ 

Professor Thomas J. Farrar writes, ‘‘Please ac- 
cept a tardy subscription and very hearty con- 
gratulation upon the excellence of the Virginia 
Journal of Education.’’ 


The eounty school board of Albemarle, at a 
ing held at Miller’s Schcol, on the 21st of Janu- 
decided to pay all teachers who attend the sum- 

mer school at the Universitv, $2.50 a month more 
than those teachers who do not attend the sum- 
mer school method. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PRIN- 
CIPALS OF THE VIRGINIA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION 

\rtiele I. The name of this organization shal) 
be The Conference of Principals of the Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Avtiele II. The members of the Department 
thal! be the principals of schools, who are mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Association. 


Ar iele III. This Department shall be a branch 
of th State Association, and, in all matters affect- 


ing the whole body of Virginia teachers, it shall 


‘be subordinate to the general body and be sub- 


ject to the supervision of the State Association as 
a whole. This Department shall be supreme in 
matters of detail pertaining to its own sphere of 
work, as assigned to it by the Constitution of the 
State Teachers’ Association. Nothing in this Con- 
stitution shall be construed as to conflict witno 
the Constitution of the Virginia State Teachers 
Association. 


Article IV. The object of this Department shall 
be to unite the principals of the schools of Virginia 
for the systematic discussion of those problems 
in pedagogy that especially concern the class of 
teachers’ embraced in this organization, and thus 


' facilitate and make more effective the work of 


the Virginia State Teachers’ Association in advan- 
cing the cause of education on a uniform basis 
throughout the State. 


Article V. In general, the work of this Depart- 
ment shall be coordinated with that of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It shall be the province 
of this Department to consider and act upon any 
question of matter, management or method per- 
taining to the work of the principals of our schools. 
It shall have full authority to determine its own 
course of action in disposing of topics for dis- 
cussion and in transacting business. 


Article VI. The officers of this Department 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, also on executiv2 committee of 
five members, one from each Examiner’s Circuit. 


Article VII. The President shall perform those 
duties that are usually attached to that office, 
keep in touch with the presidents of the other 
departments of the Teachers’ Association, and, 
in consultation with the Executive Committee of 
the Department and the President and Executive 
Committee of the State Association, prepare the 
programme for the annual meeting. It shall be 
the duty of the President to give ample notice to 
the speakers of the topics they are expected to 
discuss, in order that they may have time to pre- 
pare written papers. He shall also prepare a re- 
port to be read at the business session of the 
annual meeting. 

In the absence of the President, or in case of 
his inability to act, the duties of his office shall 
devolve upon the Vice-President. In case of his 
absence or inability, the duties of his office shall 
devolve upon the Executive Committee in order 
of their precedence. It shall be made the special 
duty of the Vice-President to try to secure the en- 
rollment of every princip:l of the schools in the 
State in this Department by soliciting the co-opera- 
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tion of Division Superintendents and Officers of the 
County Teachers’ Association. 

The Secretary shall keep a permanent record 
of the proceedings of each session, and, also a 
correct membership roll, with the postoffice address 
of each member, and report by counties and cities, 
at the business meeting, the total membership of 
the Department. He shall also prepare a digest 
of the proceedings of each annual meeting for 
publication in the ‘‘Annual Bulletin” of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The Treasurer shall receive all fees and pay 
such expenses as the President may approve. 

The Executive Committee shall fill the vacancy 
that may occur in any office of the Department, 
and serve as a Committee on Conference with 
other departments, resolutions and amendments. 

The Vice-President and Secretary shall consti- 
tute an auditing committee to examine the accounts 
of the Treasurer. 


Article VIII. This Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, pro- 
vided that any proposed amendment shall have first 
been submitted to the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The membership fee of this Department shall- 


be ten (10) cents, to cover necessary expenses. 

2. The annual meeting of the Department shall 
be held in conjunction with the State Teachers’ 
Association, but so as not to conflict with the 
High School Teachers’ Conference. The business 
meeting shall be held at the last regular session 
of the annual meeting. At this meeting the report 
of the officers and of standing committees shall 
be presented, and the officers for the ensuing 
year elected. 

3. The Executive Committee shall be appointed 
by the President as soon as practicable after his 
election. 

4. At the annual meeting of the Department the 
members present from each Examiner’s Circuit, 
shall name a member of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, which committee shall nominate to the 
Conference the officers for the ensuing vear. 


Officers for 1907-1908 


President.—J. Luther Kibler, Grundy. 
Vice-President.—W. B. Gates, Martinsville. 
Secretary.—Geo. W. Guy, Hampton. 
Treasurer.—Edgar N. Helsebeck, Fincastle. 


Executive Committee 


First Circuit.—M. L. Bonham, Richmond. 
Second Circuit.—J. T. Fentress, Norfolk. 
Third Circuit.—W. L. Kerr, Waynesboro. 
Fourth Circuit.—T. H. Phelps, Roanoke. 
Fifth Circuit.—W. E. Gilbert, Alberene. 


The mid-winter conference of principals and 
teachers in secondary schools for the education of 
negro youth in Virginia, was held at the Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Va., early in Janv- 
ary. 

The committee on course of study, through its 
chairman, Professor Williams, of Hampton, sub- 
mitted its report. 

The report recommended a uniform secular 
course of study in all the schools, with the idea in 
view that whenever the lot of a student shall 
cause a change in home, if he is nearer another 
school than that which he has been attending, 
he can take up his studies in the new school just 
where he has left off. 

The report emphasizes the importance of the ne- 
gro youth in the State, being given a business and 
secondary education and a thorough industrial 


training. The secondary course should be of such a 
standard as will prepare the student for the high- 
er and piofessional course, should it be elected. 

A high moral character for teachers was dwelt 


upon as essential to the success of any school to 
carry out the plans proposed by the committee 
and adopted by the conference. 

A majority of the secondary schools of the 
State are under the control of the American Bap 
tist Home Mission Society, but nothing of a secta- 
rian or denominational question entered into the 
discussions of the sessions nor in the report of the 
committee. 


NEW NORMALS 


The establishment of new normal schools is be 
ing agitated in the Legislature. Bills have been 
introduced for establishing a normal at Newport 
News, at Fredericksburg, at Harrisonburg, at 
Radford, at Culpeper, at Leesburg, at Front Royal, 
and at Manassas. Each one of these places is 
offering special inducements for the establishment 
of a normal; but of special interest is the effort 
on the part of Manassas, establish a school to be 
named in honor of Dr. Ruffner, the first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


The first Teachers’ Institute ever held in Vir- 
ginia was held at Manassas in the days of Dr. 
Ruffner. And as far as we have any information, 
the first man to qualify as Superintendent of any 
county, under the Underwood Constitution, was 
Mr. George C. Round, now a member of the Sc!00l 
Board of that place. 

The Virginia Journal of Education is gla‘ 
see the interest that the various cities in the 
State are showing in the normal school pro 08 
tion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


inglish Poems. The Nineteenth Century. Selected 
and edited, with illustrative and explanatory notes 
and biographies by Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D. Pro- 
yx of English Literature, Brown University, 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. XVI—619. 
(he book contains the best selections, with 
prepared notes from William Lisle Bowles, 
William Wordsworth, Samuel 
lor Coleridge, Robert Southey, Thomas 
ipbell, Walter Scott, George Gordon Byron, 


samuel Rogers, 


(homas Moore, Perey Bysshe Shelley, Leigh 
lunt, John Keats, Walter Savage Landor, Al- 
| Tennyson, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
tobert Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough, Mat- 
w Arnold, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Christina 
Rossetti, William Morris, and Algernon Charles 


Swinburne. 

it is a book for college classes or for teachers. 
it seems admirably suited as a desk book for high 
school teachers of literature. 


The Little Helper, by Millicent Baum, Principal 
of Public School, No. 168, New York City. Published 
by Silver Burdett & Company, New York City, pp. 96. 

A First Practice Reader, by Libbie J. Eginton, 
Principal of Public School, No. 47, Brooklyn, N'Y. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 128 

These two volumes are intended as supplemen- 

ry books for children, “The Little Helper” be- 

* a supplementary primer to accompany “The 
Rational Method in Reading,” commonly known 

the “Ward Method.” “A _ First Practice 
presented as a supplementary first 
reader, to be used with any series of books, but 
especially with the “Ward First Reader,” 
ind has the “markings” that are used in the 
‘Ward Method.” None of the words are marked 
in “The Little Helper,” as that book is intended 
‘o be used for a drill of the words learned in 
Ward Primer of the Rational Method of 
tealing. In other words, “The Little Helper” 
*mphasizes the Ward Method without the “mark- 
ngs” and “A First Practice Reader” continues 
the drill of the Ward Method with the “mark- 
ings’ reduced to a minimum. 

“oth books are well illustrated with color 

wor, half tones, and line cuts. The authors 
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tre leading teachers of the public school system 


in New York. ‘To those who favor the “Ward 
Method” of teaching reading, these books will be 
very helpful. 

* * - * * * 


Proceedings of the Tenth Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South. Pinehurst, N. C. April 9, 1907. 
Published by the Executive Commi*tee of the Cénfer- 
ence. S. C. Mitchell, Chairman, Richmond College. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Much has been said in the public press pro 
and con the Ogden movement, so called because 
the “Conferences for Education” in the South 
have had as their moving spirit Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, of New York, who has been president of 
the various sessions of the conference since its 
organization. The report is well worthy of peru- 
sal. Those interested in the development of rural 
communities will be delighted with Dr. Mitchell’s 
speech on the Task of the Neighborhood, and 
those who have any doubt as to the extent of 
education by the State should read Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson’s able address. The condition of 
affairs in ten Southern States as reported at the 
Superintendents’ Conference shows encouraging 
progress, and the work of the women in the 
Southern States in aiding every educational move- 
ment is clearly given. Especially gratifying, how- 
ever, is the progress reported in secondary educa- 
tion in various parts of the South. The link 
between the primary and grammar school and the 
college is being filled up by good secondary 
schools, which not only prepare for college but 
give satisfactory courses for young men and 
young women who never receive a college edu- 
eation. The stimulating influence of the con- 
ference for education in the South will surely 
result in good. 


* * * * * 


Historical Sketches of 
By J. E. Davis, 


Round About Jamestown. 
the Lower Virginia Peninsula. 
Hampton, Virginia. Price, $1.00. 

This is a readable little volume relating to 
the settlements in the lower Virginia peninsula 
with twenty-seven good half-tone illustrations. 
The style is attractive and the facts narrated per- 
tinent. Much of the material used in this book 
has been printed time and again in other his 
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tories of Virginia, but the descriptive matter 


about old Kecoughtan (Hampton), about the 
pirates of the Virginia Capes and about the Vir- 
ginia Navy during the Revolutionary War has 
not been given to us before in book form and 
makes a valuable contribution to our history. The 
work of James Barron, and others in the Revo- 
lutionary Navy of Virginia should be given a 
more prominent place in our history, and we 
congratulate Miss Davis upon having treated this 
subject in her book in the excellent chapter term- 


ed the “Vikings of Virginia.” 


National Education Association. 
mittee of Seventeen on the Professional Preparation 
of High School Teachers. July, 1907. 


This is a most valuable publication and should 
be in the hands of every high school teacher. 
The list of books recommended on page 539 for 
reading by high school teachers, should be con- 


scientiously read. The recommendations are too 


full to be given in detai] here, but a_ brief 
summary is as follows: 

First. 
teachers should include academic preparation in 


That the preparation of high school 


such studies as the teachers are specializing upon 
together with history, economics and _ sociology 
and a general course in psychology, it matters 
not what may be the specialty of the teacher. 
These four subjects are recommended in order 
that every high school teacher may have a broad 
perspective of the social aspects of education and 
of mental development. 

Second. That definite courses should be taken 
also in the history of general education and 
secondary education along with a good course in 
methods in secondary school subjects. 

Third. That normal training should be pro- 
vided, wherein a teacher will have the opportun- 
ity for observation and practice teaching with 
secondary pupils. 

Fourth. “That the minimum requirement for 
a secondary school teacher be graduation from 


a college maintaining a four year course and re- 


quiring four years’ high school for admission, or 


Report of Com- 


from an institution having equivalent require 
ments for admission and giving equivalent aca- 
In addition to this a year 
of graduate work divided between academic and 
professional subjects is thought desirable. This 
standard of scholarship is truly high for teachers 
At present there are few 


lemic scholarship.” 


in secondary schools. 
secondary school teachers who can measure uy 
to it, but it is an ideal toward which we should 
strive. 

Fifth. That in giving this training to teachers, 
all subjects dealing with education and methoas 
should be distributed through the last two years 
of the college course. 

The many papers and arguments presented for 
these requirements for the preparation of high 
school teachers constitute very interesting read- 
ing to those engaged in secondary work. We 
commend the report to our high school princi 
pals and teachers. It can be secured from Mr 
Irwin Shepard, Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Winona, Minnesota. 





|THE HYLOPLATE 





| BLACKBOARD | 


The Hyloplate Blackboard is for many reasons 
the best of all blackboards. 

First—It is very light, weighing but a pound to | 
the square foot, and can be put up anywhere by | 
anyone. | 

Second It has a velvet surface, taking chalk 
readily, and erasing cleanly and quickly. 


Third—It is made from wood pulp and cement 
hy the same process as the indestructible car w! 
and will last indefinitely 


Our prices are 


Ito 5piecesincrate.. 11 cents per sq. foo 
5 to 10 pieces in crate - 1036 cents per sq. foot 


10 or more pieces in crate . . 10% cents per sq. foot 


The Bell Book and Stationery Compan 
Dealers In Everything for the School, | 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE LATEST PHYSIOLOGIES 


TH Lippincotts zzz: | | (uiversity of Vireinia, 





3rd Book in Physiology 





rs These books were written by Dr. J. A. Culler, of 

y Miami University. Oxford, Ohio. They are care CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
iily graded to the needs and the comprehension 

| )f pupils of the various grades. The First Book can EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, D.C.L., LL. D., President. 

id be profitably used by any child that can read fairlv 


vell; the Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
pupils in the highest grades in high schools, acade- 
mies and norma”l schools; and the Second Book 


COMPRISES: 


8. P be ; . 3 r 
fully sup} lies me meses of pupils of the inter Che College 
Ns mediate grades, The treatment of alcohol and 
narcotics is strong, logical and sensible’ The phy- im P " " : 
rs sical side of this subject has been given due promi- I he Dep t of Graduate Studies 


nence, 


The Department of Medicine 


NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT : 
h The Department of Law 


j. Lippincott’s 


The Department of Engineering 


[ New Gazetteer 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR Free tuition to residents of Virginia in College 
and Graduate Departments. 

]- 


Send for Catalogue 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


: siitidens sini ental ime Howard Winston, Registra: 

















school Supplies by Mail | |MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 














. 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


f you want to buy anything in the way of Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboarding, Kindergarten Materials. Helps for Primary 
in fact anything in the Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
SCHOOL SUPPLY LINE, iranceinitneliial 
PUBLISHERS OF 
and save agents’ and middle profits, 


; Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
write at once to the only : 


Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 


-vW ~ 
EXCLUSIVE MAIL ORDER SCHOOL SUPPLY Color, ete. 
HOUSE IN AMERICA The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and 
reference book invaluable to the 
and get Wholesale Prices. We can save you teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
from 10 to 100 per cent. Ask about our Great with the newest ideas and appliances 
Universal Coart Offer the greatest bargain for kindergarten, primary and water 
ever offered in the history of School Supply color work. sent free on request. 
Merchandise. ——_-——— WRITE _ FOR IT. - —- 
‘end us a list of goods you would like to have AT ET TE TT EI IIE 





su can make your money go farenough. Ask 


ur ‘*Price Bulletin,” as it is issued from time MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Soringheld, Mass, 


me, We ean help you. Agents not wanted. 








te now to Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
\ ONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should 
79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. be sent to our Philadelphia oftice, 1209 Arch street. 
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CLASSICS, OLD 4.° NEW 


A Five-Book Series of Readers 


By Edwin A. Alderman, LL. D., President University of Virginia 


* These readers are suited to any system of teaching, whether the 
word, sentence or phonic method. Each lesson is a simple, closely con- 
nected story, and the words first used are selected from the home vocabu- 


lary of the child. 


* The First Reader contains script lessons, as well as lists of words 
for phonic drill. In the more advanced books of the series, new words 


are placed at the head of the lesson where they occur. 


‘| The selections are bright and attractive, and upon subjects of 
interest to children. They are essentially literary, and present a much 
larger number of famous authors than most other series of readers, as 
well as a wider range of subject matter. Brief biographies of the authors 


represented follow the selections. 


‘| Suggestions for compositions and letter writing’are included, diffi- 
eult words are defined, and helpful language work is outlined in connec- 
tion with the reading lessons. The illustrations are unusually attractive, 


and inelude forty colored pictures in the first three books. 


*| This series will not only make the children good readers, but also 


real lovers of the best in literature. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta | 
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fairs of life. The teacher's and the pupil’s time 


The BEGINNER’S PRIMER 


DOODX2DODO09OO DOOD O9 9900000000090 


ind is used in every State, 
foreign countries. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


SVMDVDONODOVVOVDOVD OD BDOOV0eC000 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES.—This Series is comprised of over two hundred volumes. 
»pyrighted material than any literature series for school and college use. 
Territory and dependency of the United States, in all the provinces of Canada, 
Its annual sales, which have more than doubled in the last twelve years, are now over 1,200,000. 


BOSTON 


Practical Text Books 


Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in \ Book I, 45 cents net. 
Language, Grammar and Composition ( Book II, 60 cents net. 


This course is correctly based on an inductive study of language from good literature. 
finitely divided for five years’ work in English according to establ shed pedagogical principles. 
arranged that evengine xperienced teachers cannot help using them correctly. 


The BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK (Just Published) 


This new Spelling Book contains only words which are needed by the average person in the every-day 
and eneigy 
jietation and material for review work ave included in the right proportion, 


(Just Published) 


The Beginner’s Primer contains more material than any other Primer published. 
hooks in the amount of children’s elassie literature included. 
vocabulary, and the number and helpfulness of special exercises. 


TAPPAN’S OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


This book is a connected narrative from Columbus to the present day, 
ie Republie logically and systematically, and at the 


The books are 
They are 


Price 25c. net; postpaid 


is economized in every way. Se leetions for 


Price 30c. net; postpaid 


It excels other 
and in the selection and deve ‘lopment of the 


Price 65 cents, net 


Jt has been adopted entire by five States, 
and in many 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


presenting the development of 
same time and in a manner inteiesting 'o children. 


It contains more 
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. The geographical stand- 
Frye’s 


Geographies 


ard for the English- 
speaking world. 





In Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi and 
south Carolina, Frye’s Geographies are adopted for 
exclusive use in the public sehools. 

In Virginia and Delaware Frye’s Geographies 
are on the list of text-books authorized for use in 
the publie schools 

Cuba. Porto Rieo and the Philippines are using 

ese books by government authorization. 





‘The coming Arithme- 


Smith’s 
Arithmetics 


tics for Elementary 
Schools.”’ 





(sed in such representative places as New York 
City Pittsburg. Pa., Asheville, N. C., New Haven 
1nd Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 





= 
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Books that Stand the Test 





The Mother 
Tongue 


By Professor Kittredge 
and Miss Sarah Arnold 








The experience and scholarship of the authors 
render these books notable among all language 
books now published. Class-room use has proved 
that the best rm sults are obtained with this series, 
and teachers and pupils are enthusiastie over it. It ac- 
cords with the best modern ideas of teaching English 
in common schools. 





A Series which is each 

The Medial day gaining in populari- 

ty. It has recently been 

Writing adopted in Washington, 

Books D. C., and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 











An important characteristic of the series is that 
it does not sacrifice for legibility the speed of the old- 
fashioned slant systems. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SEO TO SGO 


pays fora course and books and stationery and English. Monthly rates if 
preferred. Open all year. Day and night. Ladies and gentlemen. The 
oldest in Virginia; second oldest in the South. Owns one of the finest 
buildings in Richmond. Ten calls for its students in one day. 


Great demand for Stenographers and Telegraphers. 





‘Lam engaged in expert accounting work in Baltimore and Washington, and 
come in contact with the work of your students, and find that it compares very 
favorably with the work done by th+ students from any of our large commercial 
schools in the North.”—J. T. WILLIAMS. 

“Knowing that you have conducted for many years the leading business collegé 
of the South, we determined to write 'o you in order to secure vour services.’'—J 
A. BUELL, President Bus. Sec. Minnesota Educational Association. 





For full particulars write or call on G. M. SMITHDEAL, President. | 
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oe * = ° The best and only manu 

Vi rg 3 ta la Virgoplate Blackboards factured Black boards 
that will never become slick or greasy. 


School Old Dominion Dustless Crayons, Maps, Globes, 


Erasers. 


Supply Charts, Fox’s Civil Government, Primary Read- 


ing, Arithmetical, etc. 


¢ oO mM pa DY Virginia Ventilating System. 


The largest and only house in the South devoted to School Supplies. 
210 North Eighth Street Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for fur 


nishing school desks and recitation seats to the public schools for 


P. 0. Box 179 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA two years ending May v9, 19v9. 
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EDIT IIS AS A eS IS IS 
Some Successtul School Books 
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YOUNG AND JACKSON’S ARITHMETICS BOOKS I, II, Il, 


Are carefully graded. Emphasize Concrete Material. 
Are closely Correlated with other School Studies. 
Present Practical Business Problems. 
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Representative Adoptions: Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, and Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 
(Adopted on the flontana approved list.) 










SEMESTER OR EORONGS 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SPELLERS, BOOKS I, II, 


Contain a well graded, useful vocabulary. Have excellent dictation exercises, with carefu 
inductive drill on prefixes, suffixes and stems. 


Representative Adoptions; Washington, D. C.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
City; New London, Conn.; Jersey City N. J. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


430 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Practical Drawing 


This course in Drawing is a series of graded lessons divided into eight parts. Each part consists of a 4:- -page book and 
ieets of practice paper, enclose! in an envelove. Itis adopted and in yeneral use all over tue country, and is especially 
llarin tne southern States. Strongly recommended by leading Virgivia educators, 

Teachers’ Manuals free to schools where the books are used. Successful teachers of other branches can teach it, and be 
e euthusiastic over the resuits. 

Following is from thereport of the N C. Sub-Text-Book Commission: **Having carefully examined and compared these 
e systems ‘here the three systems are named), we unhesitatingly recommend as our sole ecnoice, because be.t suited to 
needs and conditions of N. C., Webb & Ware s ‘'ractica' Drawing We rezard Werb & — are’s course syvstematc pro_res- 

logical. ‘Ihe advancement ts gradual, and the suc ‘essive lessons are easily mastered by anvone. ‘The character of the 
iirements is well adapte 1 to the grades for which they are designed. Noel aborate or expensive equipments or materials 

are required. ‘This makes the system with its merifs, ideal fur the average pupil.’ 

these books were unanimously adopted by the Nort Carolina Text-Book Commission for use in all the schools of North 

srolina for aterm ot five years. Samples and d scriptive literature will be sent those interested. 


WEBB & WARE, Publishers, A. £. BooTH, Manager, 150 Fourth Avenue N., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
1 99:9999999999999 39999999 9999 9993393999239 39939993 99993999 999999999999 99996 


We begin the year 1908 with the most extensive factory con- 

SCHOOL ot et nections for the manufacture of SCHUOL FURNITURE of any in- 
dividual tirm in the business. Our aim in the future will be as in 

the past, to furnish high class goods at prices in keeping with the 


Fl IRN] l [ IRE cost of manufacture. 
No matter what others may tell you, all we want is an opportunity to show 


you that we can and will furnish you good goods and save you money. We are not 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 


now and never have been connected, directly or indirectly, with any trust or con 
bination, and all of our prices are made with one end in view, namely: (o vive our 
customers the best that factories can make with onlv one small profit added. We have 
Lake Shore # # & 
. , LAKE SHORE FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Furniture Company. | 186-188 Madison Street, hicago, I'l. 
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equipment tor the manufacture of Church Furniture, Bank Furoiture, Opera Chairs 


| 
extensive factory connections for the manufacture of made-to-order Furniture Our 
and kindred lines is unsurpassed Be sure and write us before you place your order 
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’ 9 M 
> Established 1854. @ WOMal S COMECHEC, Ricumonn, va. § 
¥ 9 * 
¥ “” 
¥ Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, & 
¥ Artand Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. 8, M.A. and B. Mus “a 
¥ Educational advantages growing out «of the location of such aschool in a great city, a center of culture, could not be du “a 
¥ plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars, “& 
¥ targe and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe, Specialists in their departments—9 men, “« 
¥ 18 women Knroiment last session, 283. & 
¥ Accommodations first-: 118s. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- * 
¥ fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford, & 
M4 Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote ¥ 
Dr. Nelson as follows: 
M4 ‘““T have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students ms 
was decidedly best in Riehmond.’’—John Hart. 
¥ y “A 
¥ Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For a 
¥ ‘atalogue and other information, write to A 
M4 DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA. “ 
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What They 
.. Think of 


in North Carolina 


Where They Have Been Re-adopted for Another Term of Five Years 





Extracts from Letters Reeently Received, | 


Iam glad Colaw and Arithmeties have 


been re-adopted for use in the publ.e schools of the 
State. I have tested them in the sehoolroom. They 
are the best that I have known in my twenty-five 
years’ experience as a teacher.—Jt. P. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of Chatham County Schools, Pitts 
boro, N. C, 


Kllwood’s 


In my opinion these are the best text-books for 
our publ e schools we hay ever used. 1) WwW. 
GREENE, Superintendent Mitchell County Schools, 


Wing, N.C. 


1 followed the 
delighted with the result 


course strictly last year and am 
Mrs. L. D. HENDER 


SON, Mount Holly Graded School, Mount Holly, 
N.-¢: 

As | have said to many others, Colaw and EIl- 
wood’s Arithmeties are the best that I have ever 
used.—JOHN C. HOCI If, Superintendent Schools. 


Orange County, Chapel Hill, N.C, 


Colaw and Ellwood Arithmetic has been used in 
the publie schools of my county for nearly six years, 
and | tind it grows in the popular favor daily. 
It is by far the best arithmetic we have had. It 
gives me pleasure to give it (the Advanced) my 
unqualified endorsement.—W. M. JUSTICE, Super- 
intendent Polk County Schools, Mill Spring, N. C. 


I am much pleased with the Colaw and Ellwood 
Arithmeties. 1 tind that they supply a long felt 
need’ in our schools —L. L. MATTHEWS, Superin- 
te:.dent of Schools, Sampson County, Clinton, N.C. 


I have taught Colaw and Ellwood’s Arithmeties for 
four years, and. having tested it in the sehoolroom, 
I wish to say that the series is one of the best. The 
Intermediate was a valuable addition. There are no 
better books for our publie schools.—E F. EDDINS, 
Superintendent Public Instruction of Stanley County, 
Palmerville, N.C. 

They give excellent satisfaction in our school. — 
Rev. J. 1). RANKIN, Prineipal New London High 
School, New London, N. C 


We are highly pleased with them.—F, P. ROCK- 
KITE, Supe:intendent Graded Schools, Bessemer 
City, N.C. 

I can say frankly and with pleasure that the Colaw 
and Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetie is giving entire 
in all our schools.— ANGUS CROMAR- 
TL, Superintendent Bladen County Schools, Gar 
land, N. © i 


satisfaction 


It affords me pleasure to state “that I am well 
pleased with Colaw and Eilwood Arithmeties, and 
that they are absolutely satisfactory to my teachers. 
C. J. TAYLOR, Superintendent Schools Alleghany 
County, Laurel Springs, N. C.; 

I take great pleasure in saying that after using 
Colaw and Ellwood’s Arithmeties for fully eight 
years in my school I am not yet willing to give them 
up as | have found nothing better. I will say fur- 
ther that in my opinion there is but little room for 
improvement.—S P. WILSON, Superintendent Cher- 
ryville Graded School, Cherryville, Gaston County 
N.C 


The most satisfactory text-book :for arithmetic 
that I know of I believe the publie school teachers 
in North Carolina know more about arithmetic now 
than at any time within the last twenty-five years 
According to my judgment this is largely due to Colaw 
and Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetic.—A. T. ALLEN, 
Superintendent Graham Public Schools, Graham, 
ie os 


The Arithmeties of Colaw and Ellwood were s 
lected and adopted by our State Text-Book Com 
mission six years ago. and have sinee been used in 
the publie schools of this county to the exclusion of 
all others with increasing popularity and satisfactio: 
to the teachers and pupils of their merits above al 
others. It is therefore a pleasure to add my en 
dorsement to the many I have seen.—J. M. WALI 
County Superintendent Public Instruction, Anso: 


’ 


County, Wadesboro, N. C. 





B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta 


RICHMOND 
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Colaw and Ellwood’s Arithmetics 
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A Partial List of The Macmillan Company’s | 
_ PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. | 


TEXT BOOKS 








Baker and Carpenter’s 
: Language Readers 
| By 
Franklin T. Baker 


and 


Geo. R. Carpenter 





Chancellor's Graded 
Spellers 
By 


William E. Chancellor 





First Book in Authentic z 
and Advanced Arithmetic % 
By on 

Jno. W. Hopkins 


and 


P. H. Underwood = 





: Modern Coursein Eng- 
* lish—in two books 


Henry P. Emerson 
and 


Ida C. Bender 





Elementary and 
By Advanced Geographies by 


By RALPH S. TARR 


and FRANK M. McMURRY 


New Intermedial 
Writing Books 


L. D. Smith = 
and “ 
H. P. Smith % 











: Pysiology for Beginners 
: and Lessons in Hygienic 
: Physiology 
‘ By 

W. M. Coleman 


New American Music 
Readers 


By 


F. Zuchtmann 


Elements of Agriculture * 
By 


W. C. Welborn # 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
: CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK : 
SAN FRANCISCO BS 


Correspondence most cordially Invited 





: Represented by 


W. T. HODGES 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | Box 7 


; Box 675 
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Represented by 
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W. S. GOOCH 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA # 














Silver, Burdett 


STANDARD TEXTS AUTHORIZED FOR USE 





& Company's 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 





STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons | 


College, Boston, and Cuaries B, GiLBExt, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools, Rechester, St. 
Paw, Newark. 


A unique series of eight readers, specially de- | 
signed to develop a wide acquaintance with and a | 


genuine appreciation of the world’s best literature. 
rom the first books, which lead the child through a 
true literary and artistic atmosphere 


contain in complete form selections from the master 
writers of all times, this series is unsurpassed in 
intrinsic interest, wise technique, literary quality, ar- 
tistic beauty, and pervasive patriotism. Copiously 
and beautifully illustrated. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Saran Louise ARNOLD 


4 most attractive book, making the introduction 
to the printed page a delight from the start. Wisely 


planned to avoid needless difficulties and to secure | 


rapid progress 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of 


Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The series that is recognized as having revolu- 
tionized the methods of teaching reading, correct 


pronunciation, large vocabulary, expressive reading, | 


and accurate spelling 


into new | 
thoughts and experiences, to the higher texts, which | 


| MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By J. A. C, Cuanpier, LL. D., Editor Virginia 
Journal of Education, and O. P, Currwoop, Ph, 
D., Professor of History, University of West Vir- 
gina. 


A simple, entertaining presentation of our coun- 
| try’s history, in narrative style, based on biography. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY ° 
| By J. A, C. Cuanpier, LL, D. 


An inspiring, impartial story of the development 
of the State and its contribution to American history. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry ALEXANDER Waite, Pu. D., formerly 
Professor of History, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 
A concise, graphic and unusually comprehensive 
history; well balanced and broadly patriotic. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By ArruuR May Mowry, A. M. 


Important events, clustered around the lives of 
| prominent men. 


|THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES: Primer, First, 
Second and Third Readers 


By E.ganor Smitn, Head of Music Departmen, 
University of Chicago. 


The series that stands for the revival of singing 
| in the schools. Beautiful songs reflecting the inter. 
| ests and pleasures of the child, form the foundation 


| for all technical instruction. 





Thoroughly inductive throughout. 


BOOK ONE 





AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH—By Charles B. Gilbert,and Ada Van Stone Narris. 
Language texts on entirely new lines—practical, suggestive, inspiring. 


All rules and principles developed through selections from the best literature. 


BOOK TWo 








For further tnformation about any of these significant texte, address 


SILVER, 


New York 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 




















